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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ON’T look now, but there's 

danger in that woodchuck sizing 
up the situation on this month’s front 
cover. Surprising as it May seem, 
sooner or later some human being is going to look just like him. And that's 
when an otherwise wholesome, healthy sport may run into trouble. 


The hunter in this particular scene will probably never have to worry, of 
course. That fluorescent red cap (maybe it doesn’t glow on the cover but 
that’s only because of printing ink limitations) is near perfect insurance 
against being mistaken for Pennsylvania’s most popular summer game animal. 
sut, unfortunately, not all woodchuck hunters are as careful of themselves 
or as considerate of their fellow sportsmen. 


Ihat’s no excuse, however, to the veteran varmint hunter. He takes great 
pride in his equipment, his knowledge of groundhog habits, his stalking skill, 
and most of all in his safe and sportsman-like shooting. In woodchuck hunt 
ing, it’s the distance and difficulty of the shot that becomes the matter of 
pride. 

Probably no animal in North America is more hunted, hounded and 
harassed than the woodchuck. With poison, rifles, shotguns, gas and even 
flamethrowers, landowners have been bent on exterminating him for years. 
In all innocence, but with alarming success, the little marmot’s activities have 
broken more livestock legs and up-ended more tractors than are good for his 
popularity rating. But the woodchuck, perfectly adapted to his environment, 
keeps meeting all comers and coming back for more. 





















For one thing, a groundhog is a past master at digging in. His under- 
ground shelter is so complete and comfortable that he’s probably the only 
animal on earth right now not worried about the next. war. Secondly, his 
needs are simple—almost any old field or woodlot will do. And finally, there's 
nothing wrong with his reflexes. The least indication of danger sends him 
scurrying back below ground. 


That explains, by the way, why the second woodchuck on this month's 
cover may be around next year. In the split-second it took you to turn this 
page, he probably disappeared down his burrow, leaving our red-capped rifle- 
man looking for still another shot. And that also explains why woodchuck 
hunters always come back again and again. The more difficult the approach 
to shooting position, the longer the shot, the more fun there is in this summer 
sport. But to make it safe, as well as fun—wear a fluorescent colored cap. Be 
sure of your target before you shoot and be sure you don’t look like a target 
to somebody else. 
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Game Management 
Depends On You! 


By Will Johns 


Editor, Pennsylvania Game News 


What Is Game Management? 


N simple terms, game management 

is “the art of making land produce 
sustained annual crops of wild game 
for recreational use.” Its primary ob- 
jective is to improve hunting and 
provide more game for landowners 
and sportsmen. 

Game management may sound like 
a complicated subject. Professional 
game managers who receive college 
degrees in this field go through a 
course of study that sounds like a 
scientific nightmare—zoology, botany, 
ecology, ornithology, parasitology, 
animal pathology, and many more 
technical subjects. Yet neither they 
Nor anybody else knows all the 
answers to the problems of game man- 
agement. And the amazing thing 
about this important and popular 
subject is that its success depends very 
much on YOU! 


It’s true, of course, that many 
people are trying to manage game. 
State and federal conservation depart- 
ments, many business and professional 
societies, sportsmen’s clubs, youth 
groups and countless others are de- 
voting all or much of their time and 
talents to protect and provide more 
wildlife. But there are still many 
things that you, as an individual, can 
do to help. 

If you are willing to spend some 
of your spare time outdoors, to roll 
up your sleeves and work, to accept 
advice and suggestions from those 
who know more about the subject 
than you do—if you have the ability 
to win friends and influence people 
and, above all else, the sincere desire 
to do something constructive for con- 
servation, then you, too, can be a 
game manager. In fact, you can be 
the BEST game manager conserva- 
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tion ever had. 

This article is designed to suggest 
ways in which you, personally, can 
help in sound game management. It 
contains basic information which will 
enable the average individual or 
group to provide more game and 
better hunting for the future. 

If you own a farm, tract of forest 
land, or other large area away from 
city or town, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to put game management to 
work. But even if you live in a city 
apartment, chances are you know 
someone who does own land in hunt- 
ing territory. Just ask his permission, 
enlist his cooperation and support, 
and go to work. 


Why Game Management? 


Game management, when you get 
right down to it, is actually land 
management. True, there are laws 
and rules and regulations which con- 
trol the harvest of game but this is 
only one phase of management. Such 
restrictions, by themselves, do not 
directly produce game. 

Wild birds and animals result from 
just two things—the ability of the 
species to reproduce and the capacity 
of the land to keep wildlife popula- 
tions alive. And the capacity (usually 
called “carrying capacity”) of any 
given unit of land also depends pri- 
marily on two _ things—food and 
cover. The amount, quality and dis- 
tribution of wildlife food and cover 
plants actually determines how much 
game can be produced and main- 
tained. 


Are there limits to this production? 
Well, let’s suppose that there are no 
limiting factors, that the potential 
high rate of increase in all wild 
animals and birds is allowed to work 
unchecked. We will eliminate all 
causes of death, provide suitable food 
in ample amounts, control the 


weather to maintain ideal temper- 
ature and water conditions. Now let’s 
take a pair of cottontail rabbits, place 


it in this hypothetical “happy hunt. 
ing ground,” assume the female will 
bear 20 young each year and watch 
them build a theoretical, but mathe. 
matically possible, rabbit population, 
Here’s what would happen: 


End of Ist year 
End of 2nd See 249 


ema of Ord year .......i.3 2 662 
Et of 4th year .......... 29,289 
ce gare Ar 322,102 


End of Gth year .......... 3,543,129 
End of 7th year 
Figure omitted to conserve paper! 


Obviously, this fantastic growth in 
rabbit populations never takes place 
in the wild. Nature’s laws rule out 
any such results from rabbit multipli- 
cation. There are normally many 
factors which hold down game popv- 
lations. Predators, disease and _para- 
sites, human activity (hunting, farm- 
ing, forestry, industry, pollution, etc.), 
weather conditions, lack of food and 
shelter—all these combine to limit 
wild game numbers. Occasionally, a 
wild bird or animal may die of old 
age but they are very much the excep- 
tion to the rule. The average new- 
born young of any small game species 
lives less than a year; those of big 
game animals probably less than 3 
years. 

The significant point, however, is 
that YOU can reduce the effects of 
all these limiting factors except one— 
weather. And even the effects of 
weather can be modified. We can do 
all this through our use of the land, 
by providing more and tetter food 
and cover for wildlife. Given suitable 
nourishment and shelter, game birds 
and animals can escape most preda- 
tors, can resist many diseases and 
parasites, and can live through all 
but the worst weather. 

The way to game abundance, then, 
is a man-made way. The keys are 
FOOD and COVER. The time to use 
these keys is NOW! 
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Where Do We Start? 


The first and only place to practice 
game management is right on the 
land—your land, the farm where you 
hunt rabbits and _ ringnecks, the 
mountain around your deer camp— 
in fact any land that is not covered 
with civilization’s structures of 
cement, wood and steel. 

Let’s take cultivated land first. In 
Pennsylvania there are over 7,000,000 
acres under cultivation, almost one- 
fourth the total area of the state. 
This the land upon which the farmer 
grows his crops—corn, wheat, potatoes 
or anything else for which there is 
a market. 

What can be done with this culti- 
vated land to make it produce more 
wildlife? Can we change farming 
methods and crop marketing so that 
game birds and animals are given a 
better chance of survival? Should any 
game manager try to alter good farm 
management plans and practices to 
produce more game and better hunt- 
ing? 

The hard truth is that all these 
questions must be answered with a 
qualified, but emphatic, NO! Why? 
Because modern farming is already 
based on conservation. Most farmers 
today, if they really want to be suc- 
cessful and earn as much from the 
land as possible, are using cultivation 
methods that automatically produce 
more game. Some of these methods— 
the ones valuable from a game man- 
agement viewpoint at least—are: 


Crop Rotation consists of growing 
different crops in a regular sequence. 
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The farmer rotates the crops grown 
on a given field because he wants to 
keep the soil from eroding and also 
because it results in higher crop yields 
per acre. How does this help game? 
It puts more vegetation on the land 
for a greater part of each year, thus 
providing more food and shelter for 
wildlife. 

Contour Strip Cropping protects 
fields from loss of soil by alternating 
strips of close-growing crops like 
clover with strips of cultivated row 
crops like corn. Parts of a  strip- 
cropped field remain in cover most of 
the year, giving the field a much 
greater carrying capacity for wildlife 
than the same field planted to one 
crop. 

Winter Cover Crops are seeded in 
corn, potatoes or other row crops 
after the last cultivation. The result- 
ing green growth and ground cover 
protects the soil and also provides im- 
portant food and cover for wildlife. 

Diversion Ditches are shallow, 
broad ditches dug across sloping fields 
to carry off surplus water and protect 
fields below from erosion. They are 
usually seeded to a permanent type 
grass-clover mixture and are mowed 
to maintain a tight sod. These sod 
strips become travel lanes and nesting 
cover for wildlife. 


Woodland Management on modern 
farms has timber production as the 
primary objective but also involves 
practices beneficial to wildlife. Good 
forestry requires all trees except 
“den” trees should be harvested when 
they reach maximum growth. An 
uneven-age stand is the result; wild- 
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life benefits from the better food and 
cover conditions which naturally 
occur. Keeping livestock from grazing 
in woodlots and providing year- 
round fire protection are two other 
practices important to production of 
both timber and game. 

Orchard Management, as practiced 
by “conservation” farmers, includes 
the planting of cover crops like sweet 
clover, ryegrass and millet to protect 
and improve the soil. Pure ladino 
clover is often seeded and maintained 
as a permanent sod cover in apple 
orchards. These cover crops increase 
the value of the orchard and at the 
same time become food and cover for 
wildlife. 

Evergreen Plantations are being 
made on many farms today to give 
farmers an additional cash crop of 
“Christmas” trees. Such plantations 
furnish excellent wildlife cover. 

All these uses for farmland are 
aimed at conserving the soil, protect- 
ing the water supply and increasing 
the yield of field and woodland crops. 
They mean more money in the bank 
for the farmer which, after all, is his 
primary consideration. Sure, most 


~- 
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farmers like to have wild birds and 
animals living on their land but in 
our modern world, first consideration 
must be given to earning a living. 
Here’s where you, as a game man. 
ager, come into the picture, however, 
If the farmer on whose land you are 
going to work is not already a “con. 
servation” farmer—if he doesn’t use 
crop rotation, strip cropping, winter 
cover crops and all the rest—convince 
him that these practices really mean 
more money for him, that a complete, 
modern land-use plan for his farm 
will pay-off. Contact your local Soil 
Conservation District representative, 
your game protector, fish warden, 
agricultural extension agent and dis- 
trict forester for help and advice. 


The Land Left-Over 


Now we've taken care of cultivated 
land, the fields and forests on any 
farm that are producing the food and 
fiber so essentially to mankind. Most 
of the land on a modern farm will 
be under cultivation. But there is al- 
ways some land left-over. This is the 
land on which the farmer simply can- 
not grow crops. Maybe it’s a hill-side 
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too steep for tractor and plow, per- 
haps it’s a marsh area, a pond, a rock 
out-crop, even bits of good land that 
are cut off from the rest of a field 
by a stream, drainage ditch or gully. 

Yes, Pennsylvania has over seven 
million acres under cultivation but 
there are over 15,000,000 acres in total 
farmland. What’s happening on those 
other 8,000,000 acres? What’s happen- 
ing on all that “left-over” land? Much 
of this vast area is just lying idle, not 
because anyone is at fault but simply 
because it’s not economical nor prac- 
tical to apply modern farming 
methods to it. And much of this land 
is or could be “wildlife land.” Let’s 
take a look at some of it and let’s go 
to work! 

Drainage-ditch and Stream Banks 
are “naturals” for wildlife. Water is 
present and food is usually near in 
cultivated fields. Unprotected, these 
banks are subject to erosion. Good 
soil is often robbed from cropland 
after every heavy rain storm. But 
seeded to a guod grass-legume mix- 
ture, these banks will save the soil 
and at the same time be good for 
wildlife. A row of multiflora rose, 
spaced 3 feet apart, planted along the 
top of the bank will give added pro- 
tection and increase wildlife food and 
cover. Shrubs, including bush honey- 
suckle, elderberry, red osier dogwood 
and silky dogwood may also be 
planted along bank tops. On the 
banks of larger streams, you can plant 
basket willow and shrubs like red 
osier dogwood, silky cornel, Russian- 
olive, nannyberry and_highbush 
cranberry. Livestock should not be 
allowed to graze in these areas. 

Fence Rows and Hedges are used 
on every farm to separate fields or 
to enclose pastures. The fence row 
most often seen today is made of 
barbed- or woven-wire, with single 
or double strand electric fences be- 
coming more and more popular. 
From a game management stand- 
point, these “dividing lines” add little 
or nothing to living space for wild- 


life. But from a crop production 
viewpoint, the farmer certainly can’t 
be blamed for using such fencing. By 
doing so he can plant a few more 
rows of a “cash” crop. More and 
more, however, modern studies are 
showing that woody or brush fence 
rows have many advantages over the 
“clean” fences—advantages that may 
mean more profit in the long run. 
They harbor more beneficial birdlife 
than do grassy fences, are less ex- 
pensive to plant and- maintain, and 
are havens for game. 

Now a new kind of fence is gaining 
popularity—a living fence of multi- 
flora rose. It is capable of forming a 
livestock-proof barrier that requires 
no expensive wire, needs no pruning 
or trimming and doesn’t sap soil fer- 
tility. Multiflora is attractive, makes 
good wildlife cover and provides some 
emergency wildlife food. 

Marshes, when properly treated 
and managed, can be wildlife wonder 
areas. An acre of marsh may yield 
more actual cash in the sale of musk- 
rat pelts than the same acre drained 
and put to the plow. Other marshes 
can be developed for waterfowl. 
Briefly, marsh management for wild- 
life consists of regulating water depth, 
preventing burning, halting grazing 
by livestock, and making plantings 
to improve the area. Plants you can 
use include reed canary grass around 
the edges and wet-site shrubs like 
silky dogwood, basket willow, red 
osier dogwood and highbush cran- 
berry. If you want to manage the 
marsh primarily for waterfowl, plant 
such things as wapato (duck potato), 
wampee (duck corn), wild duck mil- 
let, sago pondweed, wild celery, wild 
rice, giant burreed, water shield and 
bulrush. 

Farm ponds are usually constructed 
to serve as fish ponds and to provide 
fire protection to farm buildings. 
Their banks, however, can provide 
food and cover for wildlife when 
planted with wet area shrubs and 
vines. The shorelines can be planted 
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to aquatics for waterfowl and the 
entire area fenced with multiflora 
rose or other shrubs. 

Shelterbelts and Windbreaks are 
planted in crop fields to help control 
wind erosion and the drying effect of 
wind on soil, or around farm build- 
ings to protect them from winter 
wind and snow. By planting at least 
two rows of Norway spruce, Austrian, 
red, Scotch or white pine at 8 x 8 feet 
spacing in the center, and _ border- 
ing these evergreens with two or 
more rows of Amur privet, Tatarian 
honeysuckle, or other shrubs spaced 
3 to 5 feet apart, both a windbreak 
and a “wildlife production area’ can 
be established. 

Field Borders are narrow strips of 
cropland along the edges of wood- 
land or fence rows. Large trees often 
shade these areas and crop growth is 
poor. This unproductive land, usu- 
ally 25 to 35 feet wide, can be plant- 
ed with low growing shrubs like bi- 
color lespedeza. You can also seed 
them to sericea lespedeza or to per- 
manent type grasses and clovers. 

Woodland Borders usually contain 
tall trees that shade cropland. By cut- 
ting and felling these larger trees, 
crop production can be increased. At 
the same time shrubs and vines that 
produce food and cover for wildlife 
will naturally become established or 
can be planted. Often the timber 
harvested from the borders will pay 
for the operation. Tops and limbs 
should be piled in the border to pro- 
vide rabbit cover. 
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Odd Areas are places on the farm 
which cannot be cultivated, but upon 
which you can successfully practice 
game management. Rock out-crops, 
sink holes, old foundations, gullies, 
headlands (areas at the ends of fields 
where cultivating equipment _ is 
turned around), edges of roads and 
lanes, or any other small area of 
“waste” land can all be put into pro. 
duction of wildlife. These odd areas 
usually are not larger than 3 acres in 
size. Anything over that probably 
should be put into timber produc 
tion, using only the edges for wildlife 
production. 

This, then, is the land on which 
you have to work. It’s the first and 
only place to produce more game, 
better hunting, and most of all the 
best in farming. 

Game management is not easy. But 
it’s definitely worth the work you 
must put into it. 


Are There Any Questions? 


Certainly, you have questions— 
probably lots of them. This article 
isn’t big enough to answer one-tenth 
the questions you should have about 
game management, about what you 
can do for wildlife. In these few 
pages we have simply tried to cover 
the important highlights of the sub- 
ject, answer the most basic questions, 
and most of all encourage you to go 
to work on game management. 

For further information and valu- 
able advice, you should go to your 
local conservation officers—the game 
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protector, fish warden, area soil con- 
servationist, wildlife extension service 
specialist of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity or other professional game 
managers. But before you do, why 
not go to your local library or book- 
store and borrow or buy additional 

information. You will find there is a 

wealth of literature available on 

game management, books and pam- 
phlets that will give you the answers 

to most questions. Here are just a 

few: 

Game Management: Aldo Leopold. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1936. 

Wildlife Management — Reuben E. 
Trippensee. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. 1953. 

Wildlife Conservation—Ira_ Gabriel- 
son. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1942. 

Wildlife For America—Ed. H. Gra- 
ham and W. R. Van Dersal. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
1946. 

The Land and Wildlife—E. H. Gra- 
ham. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1947. 

Soil Conservation—Hugh H. Bennett. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1939. 

American Game Birds—Frank C. Ed- 
minster. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
1954. 

Our Wildlife Legacy—Durward H. 
Allen. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 
1954. 

The Farmer and Wildlife—Durward 
H. Allen. Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1949. 

Practice of Wildlife Conservation— 
Leonard W. Wing. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 1951. 

Fieldbook of Natural History — E. 
Laurence Palmer. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 1949. 

The Ring-necked Pheasant and Its 
Management in North America— 
W. L. McAtee. Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 

The Way to Game Abundance—Wal- 
lace B. Grange. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1949. 

Bobwhites On The Rise—Verne E. 
Davison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1949. 
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By Robert D. Parlaman 


Conservation Education Assistant, Northwest Division 


O you sometimes feel there is 

little that individual sportsmen 
or organized clubs can do for wild- 
life? Do you think that game manage- 
ment is complicated and can only be 
done successfully by “experts’’? 

Here’s a simple but successful cot- 
tontail rabbit management technique 
that can be done by anyone. It 
doesn’t require expensive equipment, 
doesn’t take much time, and best of 
all, produces more rabbits. 

This simple practice was tried by 
Game Commission personnel on State 
Game Lands No. 117, in Washington 
County. A four foot swath was mowed 
through heavy briars with a scythe. A 
few small trees were cut and the 
stumps removed. The strip, resemb- 
ling the letter “S,”” was then raked 
clean of dead sticks and stones. It 
was prepared for mowing, much as 
you would prepare your own lawn at 
home in the spring. When the com- 
petition was eliminated in this man- 
ner, the clovers and other grasses al- 
ready present in the strip began 
growing. They provided that much 


needed and basic food of the cotton- 
tail. With the remaining cover of 
briars close by, the combination was 
ideal. 

The strip was mowed twice weekly 
with a conventional type lawnmower. 
The expected guests were there, of all 
age groups. Nine were observed in a 
50 yard strip, eating the new succul- 
ent growth of clover and grasses but 
still just one jump away from safety 
in the briar thicket. In the majority 
of areas available for such a practice, 
the clovers and grasses are already 
present but unable to grow because 
of competition by other plants. 
Where they do not come up volun- 
tarily, some effort will be needed to 
prepare a seed bed and do some lim- 
ing and seeding. 

This is a wildlife management prac- 
tice we sce all about us every day. 
After all, don’t you often see many 
rabbits on well-kept lawns, in parks 
and on golf courses. But we must 
apply it where we want the cotton- 
tail. 

Simple but successful—try it! 
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Sylvan Mastery 


By John H. Day 


E drove some 500 miles over the 

weekend, just to hear the veer- 
ies sing in a forgotten bit of en- 
chanted swampland deep in_ the 
northern moraine country. For one 
whole glorious day we waded around 
in the tangy redolence of Labrador 
tea in full flower, dodging alder 
tangles and straddling beaver canals 
while the lovely cathedral music of 
the tawny thrushes chimed in sylvan 
mystery all about us. Deep in the 
heart of the fen we came to an open 
area of quaking bog, centered by a 
sinister-looking pool of dark swamp 
water which lay there sullenly in the 
bright sunlight, while pitcher plants 
and cotton grass struggled for foot- 
holds in the sphagnum-lined deer 
paths tracing the springy edges. 

The wood thrush is a silver-fluted 
impresario, and the devotional strains 
of the hermit thrush must surely be 
patterned on the music of the angels. 
We drove to a neighboring park to 
hear the hermits sing on the moun- 
tainside in the twilight. The country- 
man lacks words to describe all that 
he feels and thinks when he hears the 
hermit thrush in the gloaming woods. 

The soft mellow fluting of the 
veery is something else again. There 
is no other woodland strain quite like 
it, It is a sort of vocal will-o’-the-wisp, 
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reflecting all the sweetness and wild- 
ness of the forest in chromatic de- 
scending thrills which might be best 
described as waterfall music. It has 
a liquid quality in keeping with the 
moist swampy woodlands which the 
tawny thrush frequents. 

It seemed fitting that we heard the 
veeries during the Memorial Day 
weekend. This mystic bird often 
chimes at night. The weird sweet 
strains floating through the woods at 
dusk sing taps in a bugle call full of 
faith and longing, at once so sad and 
so sweetly hopeful that it seems to 
voice all human sorrow for mortality. 
All day the good earth and the brave 
blue sky had held memorial service, 
and as the last note of taps rang from 
the throat of the veery deep in the 
sheltering wood, the night took up 
the service with wet eyes. 

Where the veery sings, the country- 
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man seeks other treasures hidden in 
the swamp country. We found the 
pink lady’s slippers in full flower 
across a wide stretch of the open 
woodland. The beautiful] little 
painted trillium was blooming, as was 
the tiny dogwood called the bunch- 
berry and the violet wood sorrel. 
High bush blueberry blooms _be- 
tokened the luscious fruits which no 
man but a confirmed bog trotter will 
see, 

We loafed for a breather on a hem- 
lock shaded knoll, and while we 
batted aimlessly at the swamp flies 
and the mosquitoes, I heard a crow 
cawing off through the trees. I got 
out the crow call and spoke a few 
words of fighting talk into it. In a 
moment the place was a melee of 
angry ebon birds, circling low over- 
head and sizzling the woods with 
crow profanity. Usually the crows 
take off for the next county when I 
try to call them in. 

Part of this fascinating swamp has 
been taken over by a beaver colony. 
Beavers have been asserting the right 
of eminent domain since they first 
gnawed on an aspen twig. They 
throw up their dams and lay out 
their haulage canals with complete 


disregard of fence lines or corduroy 
roads. 


I was sweating my way through a 
massive alder tangle when I heard a 
splash which sounded like an over. 
size brick had been tossed into a 
pond somewhere close by. Working 
carefully in that direction I broke out 
of the thick growth into an area of 
“drowned” timber, where the im. 
pounded water had flooded a wide 
expanse. Down the far side swam a 
large beaver, pushing a stick which 
was either intended for an afternoon 
snack, or as reinforcement for the 
dam which had been cleverly engi- 
neered through the depths of that 
dark swale. 

A spirit of mystery always broods 
over the hidden bogs of the moraine 
country. Only occasionally does the 
foot of a countryman disturb their 
quaking, sinking surfaces. A man may 
wade all about in them even to the 
edges where the billowing moss yields 
to the scarcely less stable surface of 
the dark ponds. To do so in safety a 
man must know them intimately, else 
he will suddenly go down below, to 
become a nodule in the peat, and 
perhaps be dug up a thousand years 
from now and put in a museum. 

When the yellow breasted chat be- 
comes so bemused by the witchery of 
the night that he keeps his odd music 
box going right on through the dark 
hours, then the countryman knows 
that another June has arrived. From 
the full muted darkness of the valley 
behind the house comes this queer 
midnight serenade, a jumble of 
whistles, clucks and other ill-assorted 
sounds delivered with monotonous 
repetition. By day a polyglot clown 
of the briery thickets, the chat be- 
comes slightly “fey” in the moonlight, 
revealing an ancestry familiar with 
leprechauns and others of the “little 
people.” 

The rose month is blessed with one 
of the loveliest names of the calendar. 
It rolls musically across the tongue. 
In a very real sense the month of 
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June is a month of rededication. No 
man who ever lives through a June 
should have any doubt as to the 
resence of the living Creator amid 
such beauty and fulfillment. 

Surely, sometime, the rough winds 
which blew the breath of May clear 
out of the countryside will blow 
themselves away and we can settle 
down to full enjoyment of the poets’ 
month. June calls for gypsy breezes, 
roaming about touching a leaf here 
and a leaf there. Gypsy breezes which 
carry invisible burdens of scent and 
sound, bringing to all countrymen 
the fragrances of the earth and the 
songs of the birds. 

The birds delight to waylay the 
dawn in June. Even with daylight 
saving time the dawn _hereabouts 
comes early, very early as the summer 
solstice nears. Among our feathered 
neighbors the chipping sparrow seems 
to be the first on deck. Before the 
sun sets foot across the horizon he is 
chipping away at his roundelay. 

Then from a treetop somewhere 
close by will come a burst of song 
from the full throat of a robin. This 
chorister pipes but a single strain 
when suddenly from all about we will 
hear the mingled melody of a great 
chorus of robins shouting clarion 
notes of jubilee. It’s worth getting up 
early of a fresh June morning just to 
glory in the sunrise and to hear those 
robins sing. 

For a while the robins have the 
overture to themselves. Then we'll 
hear a songsparrow, followed by a 
chorus of these little fellows in the 
next breath. Close on the heels of the 
sparrows come the notes of some of 
our warbler residents, followed by the 
chewinks and redbirds and thrashers, 
not so early risers by any means. 


Very late in the program we'll hear 
the catbird. He’s not too much inter- 
ested in waylaying the dawn. He’s a 
real musician and most clever bird, 
but like many clever people, he is 
lazy. As I head for the garage I listen 
for the tanager on the far hillside. 


The nymph Shadow comes fully 
into her own when June crosses the 
threshold. Once again the country- 
man sees her cool circles beneath the 
trees in the meadows, or her deeper 
and cooler retreats in the woods. The 
eye revels in solid masses of shade 
and the tired body longs to stretch 
out there for daydreaming. “In the 
shade’s where glory is!” sang the 
Hoosier poet. He knew, for he was a 
real kneedeep connoisseur of June 
days. 

For the real essence of June the 
countryman seeks out the favored 
spots where the wild rose blooms. 
Pink, delicate in fragrance, so fragile 
in its beauty that its petals fall at the 
slightest jar, the June rose of the 
wayside is surely one of the loveliest 
of the Creator’s works. For sheer per- 
fume delight, passing a colony of 
swamp roses in full flower is an un- 
forgettable experience. 

The ascendency of life that begins 
with the first awakening in spring, 
encouraged by the rains of April and 
the tremendous influence of the spirit 
of growth in May, seems in June to 
culminate in days of ecstasy that can- 
not be surpassed. The poet said it 
this way: “For the world is full of 
roses, and the roses full of dew, and 
the dew is full of heavenly love that 
drips for me and you.” 
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es pecking raising havoc with your 


pheasant raising program by caus- 
ing too many deaths among the birds 
before the flock has matured sufh- 
ciently for stocking? 

If that’s the case, then take a tip 
from the Columbia Fish and Game 
Association and start using “specs” on 
your birds. 

These “specs” or blinders, which 
have been launded by district and 
deputy game protectors alike, re- 
sulted last year in the best flock of 
birds raised by the Columbia sports- 
men since they started raising phea- 
sants about five years ago. 

The blinders, which are of plastic 
construction and barely two inches 
wide, fit over the bird’s upper beak, 
Two prongs are inserted into the nos- 
trils to keep the blinder in place. 

Since the blinders are non-trans- 
parent, they prevent the bird from 
seeing straight ahead and prevent it 
from pecking at other birds. However 
they do not prevent the bird from 
eating. 


By Robert G. Miller 


County Editor, Lancaster Intelligencer Journal 


There are at least two types of 
“specs” available for use on any kind 
of hatchery-raised fowl. One is the 
plastic blinder already mentioned 
and the other is of a metallic con. 
struction. 

One well known Lancaster County 
pheasant raiser, who has tried both 
types, finds the plastic blinder the 
best type to use since it will readily 
pull loose and release the bird in case 
it becomes frightened and _ flies 
against the sides or top of the wire 
enclosed pen. 4 

It has been found that the metal 
blinder, fastened to the bird’s beak 
with a metal pin, does not pull loose, © 
As a result the commercial breeder | 
lost a large number of his birds when ~ 
they flew against the screening and 
were unable to free themselves. 

John Haverstick, Lancaster, the dis 7 
trict game protector for Lancaster ~ 
County, has praised the blinders for 
the good work they performed for 
the Columbia organization, However, 
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he advocates good ground cover in 
the pens to eliminate a majority of 
the loss in birds due to pecking. 

The blinders have also been com- 
mended by Deputy Game Protector 
Lew Gable, of Columbia, who has 
been working closely with the Colum- 
bia Fish and Game Association in its 
various projects. 

The Columbia sportsmen, who 
each spring receive an allotment of 
270 day-old chicks from the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, started 
the pheasant raising project about 
five years ago after recognizing a defi- 
nite need for more birds to improve 
small game hunting in the county. 

In order to care for the birds, large 
airy pens were constructed at nearby 
Washington Boro and interested far- 
mers immediately began providing 
grain, in addition to that purchased 
by the club, so that the birds were al- 
ways well fed. 

However, since this was a new 
project for the club, the members 


EXCELLENT PLUMAGE of ringneck cock- 
bird ready for release is admired by Russel 
Moore, a past president of Columbia Fish 
and Game Association. Use of specs in club’s 
pheasant rearing project last year resulted 
in better birds. 


became faced with a problem they 
hadn’t anticipated when the first 
chicks arrived from the Game Com- 
mission and were released into the 
pens. 

That problem turned out to be 
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pecking, a cannibalistic tendancy of 
birds raised in a confined area, until 
they drew blood and several birds 
had died. This problem, plus other 
natural diseases, wiped out nearly 
half the flock during that first year. 

However, the first year’s results 
failed to dampen the spirits of the 
club members who went out of their 
way and spent many hours discuss- 
ing the problem with farmers and 
other sportsmen’s groups in an effort 
to secure a remedy. 

Several suggestions were outlined 
and tried, including providing a meat 
diet with cooked and raw meéat, but 
all failed to eliminate the problem. 

The second year’s program met 
with about the same results so that by 
the end of that year few birds were 
left out of the original shipment for 
stocking in the Columbia—Washing- 
ton Boro—Mountville areas. 

The third year found the club fol- 
lowing a suggestion which came from 
turkey raisers, especially those who 
kept their turkeys confined in wire 
pens. This suggestion, de-beaking, 
met with some success but only until 
the beak grew back to its normal 
shape and the bird was able to start 
pulling feathers again. 

Still undaunted by the lack of 
success in this particular venture, the 
club next tried wire rings during 
1953, the fourth year of the pheasant 
raising program. 

In this case the metal rings were 
placed around the upper beak to 
prevent the beak from closing too 
tight. This, like de-beaking, met with 
a certain amount of success which 
lasted only until the beak grew 





RED PLASTIC SPECS used on all birds 
raised by Association last year are about 
two inches long, do not inconvenience pheas- 
ants when feeding. 


around the ring. As a result, the 
feathers started flying again and a 
majority of the birds that survived 
were released minus their _ tail 
feathers. 

Finally, just before the 1954 al- 
lotment of chicks arrived from the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, the 
sportsmen were instructed by a com- 
mercial hatchery operator to try the 
“specs” and, in the months that fol- 
lowed, the club realized that it had 
finally found the answer to the $64 
question. 

For its work in solving this prob- 
lem, the club received a verbal com- 
mendation from the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and officers of the 
Columbia organization thoroughly 
recommend the use of blinders by 
other clubs faced with a similar situa- 
tion this year. 

Club officers further pointed out 
that only an initial outlay is neces- 
sary for the purchase of the blinders 
since they can be used year after 
year. 
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By Clyde L. Allison 


ce HERE do you plan to hunt 
this fall, Bill?” I asked my 
friend. 

“I’m going up in Canada for a 
couple of weeks,” he replied. Then 
added, “You know, up there you 
see more sign of animals than of 
man.” 

Yes, I wormed an invitation out of 
Bill without too much trouble. How- 
ever, at the last minute I was force: 
to change my plans. 

Each time I hunted here near 
home, Bill’s words “more sign ol 
animals than of man” flashed 
through my mind. Each time I saw 
evidence of man’s carelessness the 
thought became embedded deeper. 

Starting a little late one morning 
during deer season, I headed my car 
for a favorite spot. Along the high- 
way I noticed the empty cans, bot- 
tles and other trash that had been 
thrown from passing cars. Now and 
then I saw a highway sign that had 
been a target for someone with a 
gun. 


Farther on I noticed several parked 
cars and hunters standing along a 
farmer’s fence. Slowing down as I 
approached, I saw the reason for the 
excitement. The farmer on his trac- 
tor, was pulling a dead cow out to 
the road. The animal had been mis- 
taken for a buck deer by one of these 
so-called hunters. The careless shooter 
could just as easily have killed a 
companion. 

Not having a camera along, I drove 
on toward the place I proposed to 
hunt. It seemed as though most of 
the land in the area was posted now. 
Areas I had hunted previously now 
had “No Hunting” signs tacked to 
trees and fence posts. Nearing the 
place I was to hunt, I pulled off the 
road to park in a place I had often 
used. 

Suddenly my foot hit the brake! 
There almost under the front wheels 
was a pile of trash dumped by some 
thoughtless character. Fortunately, I 
am unable to recall the language I 
used at the time. 
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Hunting later in the day, I ap- 
proached a pine stump. The empty 
feeling in my stomach told me the 
time was ripe for the sandwich I 
carried in my pocket. A second look 
at the stump convinced me that some- 
one else had been here before. A 
broken milk bottle had been a target 
for some previous hunter. 

Locating a more suitable spot I sat 
down to eat my small lunch. As I 
ate I began thinking of my friend 
Bill and again of his words. 

I knew Bill well. Well enough to 
know that he didn’t care much for 
the trophies or for the actual killing 
of game. Sure, he got a thrill out of 
a nice shot but he was far from a 
meat hunter. Anyway, we had plenty 
of game right around home. Hunters 
hadn't affected that too much. And 
wasn’t some of the best trapping 
near large cities? Then I remembered 
last bird season when Bill’s setter cut 
a foot on broken bottle early the 
first day. 

No, it wasn’t that he would see 
more game. It was more what he 
wouldn’t see that caused Bill to go 


so far north even though he hated 
to drive any distance. I wondered 
too what another twenty years would 
bring. Given enough time, broken 
bottles and other trash might even 
cover the earth or at least the areas 
that held some attraction to man, 

My thoughts drifted back to the 
present and the men that I knew 
were real hunters, men that could 
never get enough of the out-of-doors, 
These men were all reasonably good 
shots. Yet I could not recall ever 
seeing any one of them shoot at 
highway signs or blasting away at 
cans or bottles in the woods. These 
hunters knew too, the killing power 
of a rifle and of its limitations. Not 
one would ever shoot at a noise nor 
would he shoot at all until he had 
identified his game and knew that he 
had a reasonable chance of making 
a clean kill. Each had confidence in 
himself, his firearm and his knowl- 
edge of the game he hunted. 

On the other hand we have the 
fellow we call by a variety of names, 
He’s the one who shoots a farmer's 
cow, blazes away at highway signs, 


CIVILIZATION’S DEBRIS litters too much of the land. Is this to be the heritage of 
coming generations? 
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DEATH CAN RESULT from target practice such as this! Use highway signs to save lives, 


not for target practice and unsafe shooting. 


or leaves evidence of his target prac- 
tice in other thoughtless ways. Ac- 
tually, he needs help. Often he is 
none too confident of his ability to 
hit any target. Not knowing the 
habits of the game he seeks, our nim- 
rod soon becomes discouraged and 
seeks to bolster his morale with great 
feats of marksmanship. 

Since he has not really enjoyed 
his attempt at bagging game he feels 
no concern for the area. The fact 
that his target practice may do some 
damage does not bother him in the 
least. Neither does it matter that 
the trash he leaves may subtract from 
another’s pleasure. 

The problem, then, must be solved 
by the proper education of the fu- 
ture hunter, regardless of the age at 
which he begins the sport. Many a 
boy learns from his father. This is 
perhaps the best means of acquiring 
a knowledge of firearms, sportsman- 
ship and ability in the woods. Little 
concern need be felt in regard to the 


boy whose father willingly takes him 
on hunting trips and teaches him 
these essentials. 

Now, however, with improved 
transportation and more leisure, plus 
available employment at good wages, 
thousands of men are buying licenses 
for the first time. Many of these have 
little or no preparation before going 
afield. Our skeet and gun clubs are 
doing much to help in this prepara- 
tion. Club members who know of 
one buying his first gun can be of 
help by inviting him to the club to 
shoot. 

The man behind the sporting 
goods counter may have the first op- 
portunity to help the beginner. If 
the salesman will take the time and 
interest in the customer who is ob- 
viously buying his first firearm, he 
can give him some helpful pointers. 
The purchaser would no doubt ap- 
preciate and benefit from some of 
the instructive free literature pub- 
lished by the arms manufacturers. 
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When a young man decides to buy 
his first gun, he may approach an 
experienced hunter for advice. This, 
of course, is an opportunity to be of 
help in starting the new hunter off 
on the right foot. Once he has made 
his purchase, a gun club or rifle 
range is one of the best places to 
practice although the lack of such 
facilities should not prove much of 
a handicap. A suitable spot in the 
country will do as well. In selecting 
this spot it should be remembered 
that a shotgun is dangerous within 
a couple of hundred yards and that 
a .22 caliber rifle is regarded as dan- 
gerous within one mile. A hill will 
provide an excellent rifle backstop if 
it is high enough so that there is no 
danger of a stray bullet going over 
the top. 

First of all the new shooter should 
be shown how to handle the firearm, 
to bring it up properly and release 
the safety. He should be told that 
the safety is to be kept on at all 
times except when the piece is to be 
fired. He should be warned that dirt 
may result in a ruined barrel and 
perhaps injury to himself. He should 
be cautioned too about purchasing 
ammunition not made for his 
weapon. Every care should be taken 
to make sure the new owner knows 
the danger of a firearm that is care- 
lessly handled. 

For the man with a shotgun, a 
hand trap and a supply of city 
pigeons will provide plenty of prac- 
tice. Shown how to hold on a risinz 
bird which is thrown from a position 
to the side and behind the shooter, 
he will quickly learn to make the 
more difficult shots. As the man with 
the trap moves farther to the side, the 
clay birds become harder to hit. 

The friend with his first rifle 
should be shown the proper positions 
and his first practice should be at 
paper targets so he will be able to 
see his group of hits. As he gains 
confidence and a fair amount of skill 
moving targets can be used to add 


interest and offer more of a chal. 
lenge. For this rubber balloons pro. 
vide an inexpensive and easily seen 
object. At first the balloons should 
be fully inflated to furnish as ] 

a target as possible. With the shooter 
facing down wind the balloons can 
be released from nearby. Little wind 
is required to provide movement to 
the target. As skill is acquired the 
balloons can be released so as to 
provide more of an angle shot. Some. 
what less air can be used for inflat- 
ing too. The stronger the wind the 
more difficult the shot. A small bal- 
loon in a stiff breeze will offer good 
practice for the experienced man as 
well. With a reasonable amount of 
precaution such shooting should of- 
fer little danger. 


Having attained a measure of skill 
with his new weapon, the novice, 
now turning to hunting, will realize 
that a barrage in the general direc- 
tion of the game is of little value. He 
should have a feeling of confidence 
and be ready for the hunting season. 


Now if the new hunter can have 
the benefit of a seasoned hunter’s ad- 
vice and guidance he is likely to 
form good habits that will stay with 
him a long time. He will learn about 
the game he hunts, safety in hunt- 
ing, sportsmanship, and something of 
how to take care of himself. 


With a few successful hunts under 
his belt he will know a little of na- 
ture and should be eager to learn 
more. Our new hunter will be able 
to look back on his trips with pleas- 
ure rather than disappointment. It 
is now that he begins to realize that 
nature stands ready and able to offer 
an abundance of gifts to those who 
help preserve and protect her. 

Yes, this fellow buying a new gun 
may be a madman when he gets out 
hunting. On the other hand, with a 
little help, he could make a mighty 
fine hunting partner. Let’s give him 
all the help and encouragement we 
can. 
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Wsullets to Wind Praeals 


By William Boyd 


S one of the few licensed wild 
bird banders in Pennsylvania, a 
recently retired army officer who 
served in two world wars is finding 
more time to indulge in his hobby. 
Col. Howard A. W. Kates, who 
came to the Williamsport area of 
Pennsylvania in 1938 as commander 
of sub-district 13 of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, now lives along 
Montoursville R. D. 2, below Wil- 
liamsport, where he feeds and traps 
birds and small animals and builds 
bird houses and feeding stations. 
Licensed by the Federal Bureau of 
Biological Survey in Washington, 
Col. Kates, after a World War II 
hitch as commander of a United 
States air station in Puerto Rica, has 


trapped and banded a total of 2,500 
birds of 42 different species. 

The largest number of birds of one. 
kind banded by the former army 
officer are song sparrows, 354 of 
which he caught in the traps set on 
the spacious grounds back of his 
home less than a mile outside Wil- 
liamsport’s eastern boundary. Seven 
different species of sparrows are 
among the birds trapped. 

Evening grosbeaks to the number 
of 282 have been trapped by the 
colonel, most of them in the winter 
of 1952, when these birds came down 
from Canada in large numbers and 
wintered on the outskirts of Wil- 
liamsport. 

Grosbeaks which he caught and 
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banded were trapped later in Canada, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, and other 
parts of Pennsylvania. This he 
learned from the biological bureau in 
Washington, which records bird 
flights from data provided by the 
bands placed on bird legs by licensed 
banders. 

During all the years he has been 
banding birds in the Williamsport 
area, Col. Kates, until the spring of 
last year, sought in vain to induce 
martins to occupy martin houses he 
put up around his home. Now his 
martin visitors of 1953 have returned 
from South America to spend the 
summer with him and in martin 
houses of his neighbor, Gordon B. 
Wilson. 

Martins to the number of about 
four dozen this summer occupied 20- 
room, 18-room, 13-room, and 8-room 
houses on the Kates and Wilson prop- 
erties. These interesting birds, Col. 


Kates says, leave about the middle of 
August for their winter homes in 
South America. 

Since the martins have come to live 
with them, the Kates’ have found but 
two cabbage butterflies and two cab. 
bage worms in their extensive and 
productive vegetable garden, 

That birds of the obnoxious kinds 
are of some service is maintained by 
Col. Kates, who says that sparrows 
feed on Japanese beetles and starlings 
eat the grubs of this destructive pest. 

A lover of birds of all kinds, the 
soldier turned bird bander has a pen 
of jungle fowl, a pheasant-like bird 
which is native to Java. These he got 
from his brother-in-law, Pius Gless- 
ner, of Bethlehem, who _ uses the 
exotic chickens to hatch quail 
for stocking on the preserve which he 
manages in Northampton County. 

Until a few years ago Col. Kates 
had a pet crow named Ferdy which 
he had taken from a nest and taught 


BIRD FEEDER gets refill from Mrs. Jerald Cornwell, the colonel’s daughter. Feeders help 


attract wide variety of songbirds to grounds. 
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of to talk. Ferdy became something of virtually all his adult life, having en- 
m a pest when he learned that folk listed with the United States Marines 
:} along the old Montoursville Road in his early youth. After a hitch 
ive had their bread placed in baskets at with the soldiers of the sea he entered 
ut the entrances to their premises. From Pennsylvania State College for an en- 
ab- then on he made daily rounds to’ gineering course but was called to 
nd eat his fill of the bread left by unsus- World War I service before complet- 
pecting deliverymen. ing it. 
ids Before he disappeared from the He served as an officer of infantry 
by Kates home, Ferdy was the friend and __ until he was severely wounded in the 
i laymate of a Mexican dog which Meuse-Argonne offensive, where he 
gs the colonel brought back with him won the Silver Star along with his 
mt from an army post in New Mexico. Purple Heart. 
he Five bird feeding stations and bird Between periods of service with 
en houses of all kinds are located in all military forces, Col. Kates has been 
rd parts of the spacious Kates lawn. All with the Pennsylvania Highway De- 
jot of them have been built by the partment on various road building 
ral former soldier, who has a complete projects. He is a native of Downing- 
he wood-working shop in part of his town where his family had an estate 
38S large garage. and where relatives continue to re- 
he Col. Kates has been a military man _ side. 
Les 
ch 
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Hunting and Fishing Tops National Interest 


This note on the comparison of national interest in out- 
door sports was printed recently in Jim Keefe’s news release for 
the Missouri Conservation Commission: “Baseball the national 
pastime? Don’t you believe it. America’s leading sport is hunt- 
ing and fishing, according to sportscaster Bill Stern. Stern said 
baseball drew 18 million paid customers in 1953, rodeos had 
20 million, and horse racing pulled in 30 million. Hunting and 
fishing outdrew them all with 32 million hunters and _ fisher- 
men buying licenses that year. And there were another four 
million saltwater fishermen not required to have licenses. 

“Baseball equipment manufacturers sold 35 million dollars 
worth of goods and golfers spent 80 million on their sport. 
Hunters and fishermen made that look like small-time deals 
by spending six billion dollars, Stern said.” 

It might be added that approximately three million persons 
were given free hunting and fishing privileges by the various 
states and that the total would be swelled still further by the un- 
counted millions of youngsters and women who are not required 
to have licenses for these activities in many of the states. 
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Mountain Goats For Gettysburg 

ADAMS COUNTY-—Last summer 
there was a good deal of interest in 
this neighborhood relative to reports 
of mountain lions being on the loose. 
As usually happens, the excitement 
soon died down and the mountain 
lion was just a memory. During 
March I had an unusual report that 
there were several mountain goats in 
the South Mountain area. Their 
tracks had been seen, the scratches 
made on the rocks had been seen, and 
even the mountain goats had been 
seen. Next, I received a report, more 
factual than those reported above, the 
two goats had been shot on Jack’s 
Mountain. The man who made the 
report was not the big game hunter 
but, rather, the owner of the goats 
which had wandered away from their 
home and became too great a temp- 
tation for some person or persons 
armed with a rifle and a desire to be- 
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come a successful goat hunter. When 
the goats failed to return, the owner 
went in search of them and found 
that they had been shot. However, 
the successful big game hunter failed 
to take his trophies home with him. 
The goats were left lying where they 
had been shot.—District Game Pro- 
tector Paul H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 


Embryo American Emblems 

CRAWFORD COUNTY-In late 
march I was visiting wood duck nest- 
ing boxes and replenishing the nest- 
ing material where necessary at Py- 
matuning Refuge. As many of the 
boxes are erected over water areas, I 
was using a canoe for transportation. 
As the canoe approached a small 
wooded island, a bald eagle began fly- 
ing around overhead and then began 
the familiar “cheetering”’ noise that 
they make when molested at the nest. 
I then saw that the eagles had built 
a new nest in a location on the island. 
I stopped the canoe near the island 
and repaired a nesting box and the 
eagle that had been flying overhead 
then flew away to the other side of 
the marsh. I could see that another 
eagle was on the nest so I made as 
little disturbance as_ possible. I 
paddled quietly up around the island 
and examined several more boxes and 
as I paddled back down the other 
side of the island I observed the fly- 
ing eagle return and sit on the edge 
of the nest. In a little while the 
eagle on the nest flew off and imme- 
diately the other mate got down into 
the nest and began its turn at keep- 
ing the eggs at an incubating tem- 
perature — District Game Protector 
Raymond M. Sickles, Linesville. 
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Farmer Sportsmen 

POTTER COUNTY—Our farmers 
of Pennsylvania do a much greater 
service to the sportsmen than the 
average sportsman realizes. One inci- 
dent that happened in my district 
during the latter part of March is as 
follows. Farmer Merle Jacobs of 
Sweeden Hill donated about six hours 
of his time and use of his tractor to 
assist me in putting out 800 pounds 
of salt for deer. It was placed way 
back in the wooded areas, not only to 
alleviate crop damage in that area, 
but also to save some deer from be- 
ing shot for crop damage as they 
come to the cultivated fields and dig 
for the salt and nitrate in commercial 
fertilizer. Mr. Jacobs loves to hunt. 
He also assisted me in putting out 
corn for turkeys this past winter as 
did farmers Therold Furman, 
Howard Baker, Harold Howard, and 
several other farmers in my district.— 
District Game Protector Rozell A. 
Stidd, Coudersport. 


Winter’s Aftermath 


ELK COUNTY—The turkeys have 
apparently wintered in great shape, 
thanks no doubt to an extensive feed- 
ing campaign by deputies, sportsmen 
and myself. I am unable to say as 
much for the deer however. I have 
personally seen five winter killed deer 
and have a reliable report from the 
National Transit line walker of 21 
dead along his route in Highland 
Township.—District Game Protector 
Vern A. Van Order, Wilcox. 


Early Bird 

ERIE COUNTY—While checking 
woodcock census routes with Mr. 
Steve Liscinsky and Mr. Raylor on 
March 20, we found a _ woodcock 
nest containing one egg. Mr. Liscin- 
sky stated that this was the earliest 
nest that he had ever found, the pre- 
vious record being March 30.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector William E. Lee, 
Albion. 





Scared, Scarred, Escaped 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—One 
day this winter while stocking cotton- 
tail rabbits on a farm in Union 
Township, Fish Warden Owens and 
I were shocked to see one of the rab- 
bits just turned loose go streaking 
straight for the barn where we im- 
mediately saw a large yellow housecat 
looking out between the slightly open 
barn doors. We were not a bit sur- 
prised to see the cat give hot pursuit 
after the bunny. There were two sur- 
prised men when the cat gained on 
the zigging and zagging speeding rab- 
bit until he caught it. Then came the 
real surprise; the rabbit was kicking 
and clawing about three times as fast 
as the cat and the old saying of 
“watch the fur fly” was really in 
fashion. The struggle lasted a few 
seconds while we ran over and hol- 
lered at the cat. The rabbit got away 
without any help from us and then 
the chase began again but the cat 
soon played out and the scarred and 
scared bunny finally disappeared into 
the surrounding cover. We hope that 
he recovered from his narrow escape. 
—District Game Protector Dean M. 
Lesnett, Hesston. 
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Some San Juans 

LYCOMING COUNTY-—The Con- 
solidated Sportsmen had several San 
Juan rabbits in one of their ringneck 
pens at their farm on the Loyalsock 
Creek. (One buck and five does). 
They took them from the pen about 
two weeks ago and one female had 
eleven young, one had nine and one 
dropped five along the fence while 
they were trying to catch her—25 
young rabbits from three females.— 
District Game Protector Levi R. 
Whippo, Williamsport. 


Common Sense Catches Corn 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
While trapping deer on the Rolling 
Rock Club grounds this winter, I had 
this experience with a raccoon. On 
three mornings in succession, one of 
the deer traps was closed, but the 
only thing on the inside was coon 
tracks. The apples and corn that I 
used for bait were gone. After the 
third morning the bait was gone but 
the trap remained open. One after- 
noon while walking toward the trap, 
I discovered how Mr. Coon stole the 
bait without closing the trap. The 
trigger is a wire stretched across the 
trap with the bait placed directly be- 
neath the wire. Mr. Coon was 
stretched out on his stomach, reach- 
ing beneath the wire, and pulling out 





the apples and corn. This proves 
again that we should credit some wild 
animals with a lot of common sense. 
—District Game Protector Charles 
Hertz, Ligonier. 


Albino Bandit 


LAWRENCE COUNTY-—One pure 
white male raccoon was killed by 
hunters in Lawrence County in 
November. The party taking the rac. 
coon took four others the same night 
weighing from 1514 to 18 pounds, 
The white coon weighed 18 pounds 
even. Joe Park of New Castle and his 
son were the lucky hunters.—District 
Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, 
Jr., New Castle. 


March—Time of Crisis 


TIOGA COUNTY-—-This March, 
as those in the past, witnessed a seri- 
ous loss of wildlife due to natural and 
man-made causes here in Tioga 
County. Many small game and fur- 
bearing animals survived a hard win- 
ter in a weakened state only to fall 
victim to predators, dogs or auto: 
mobiles. Large numbers of these 
animals were killed by cars, five dead 
rabbits were seen within 150 yards 
of the Mansfield boro line one morn- 
ing. Deer also became casualties this 
month. Seven were killed by cars with- 
in five days, two of them were does 
bearing two and three fawns respect- 
fully, which also added to the total. 
Dogs took their toll too from both 
small game and deer. Migrating 
hawks and foxes in search of food for 
their young also took their share from 
the barren cover. One 25 pound Tom 
turkey the leader of a small flock on 
State Game Lands No. 37, was taken 
by a fox on the 3lst of the month, 
thus depriving the remaining hens of 
a mate and some sportsman-a grand 
trophy. — District Game Protector 
James A, Osman, Mansfield, 
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Ladies To The Rescue 


MERCER COUNTY-In my dis- 
trict everyone is remarking that they 
are seeing a lot more ringneck pheas- 
ant hens but no cockbirds and I am 
getting numerous requests for the 
much needed cockbirds. These re- 
quests will be filled by the Commis- 
sion this spring but as usual, I re- 
ceived a request contrary to the cock- 
bird request. A woman from the out- 
skirts of Mercer called my _head- 
quarters and informed me that she 
heard that the ratio of pheasant cock- 
birds to hens should be about one 
cockbird to ten hens. She stated that 
if that was the case, her four hen 
pheasants are unjustly outnumbered. 
Her flock is comprised of four hens 
and five cockbirds, so she made the 
logical request that the Game Com- 
mission come to the rescue of the 
four hens by stocking more hens in 
the immediately vicinity.—District 
Game Protector Arthur T. Biondi, 
Mercer. 


Angler Angers Ringneck 

FULTON COUNTY-—Fish Warden 
Carnell and I were patrolling Bar- 
nett’s Run, south of Needmore, early 
in March. We saw a fisherman, Stan- 
ley Sharp of Dott, Pa., coming 
through a field from the stream. A 
cock ringneck pheasant was flying at 
him and flogging him. Carnell and I 


investigated and he told us that he 
was glad we came along because no 
one would have believed him other- 
wise. He was fishing along the stream 
when he saw five hens and a cock on 
the opposite bank. The cock came 
over and made such a nuisance of 
himself that it was necessary for Mr. 
Sharp to place his landing net over 
the bird so that he could continue 
fishing. Carnell and I played with the 
bird for awhile, and tried to instill 
some fear in him, but to no avail. 
Other fishermen have reported like 
experiences at the same fishing hole. 
—District Game Protector Car] E. Jar- 
rett, McConnellsburg. 


Squirrel Crossing 

GREENE COUNTY—One evening 
in March while enroute home along 
the Monongahela River in the east- 
ern end of Greene County, Donald 
Fox had to stop his vehicle for a 
squirrel migration of some sort. He 
counted 27 gray squirrels until an- 
other motorist drove up behind and 
started to blow his horn and to shout. 
The interesting thing to note is how 
disrespectful some motorists can be 
towards game crossing highways.— 
District Game Protector Alex J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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Too Lazy To Trail Deer? 

CLINTON COUNTY-—This year 
the late winter and early spring run- 
ning of dogs on deer has been as bad 
or worse than any I have seen. There 
is no telling how many deer have 
been run until they dropped because 
of dogs. I do know that hardly a day 
went by during the month of March 
that I didn’t have at least one com- 
plaint of dogs running deer. And 
usually these are no pack of wild dogs 
or tame dogs gone wild as many 
sportsmen assume, but they are the 
kind of dogs that when they aren't 
running are lying peacefully on the 
owners porch, while said owner is tell- 
ing the Game Protector, “My dogs 
wouldn’t run deer, look at him lying 
on the porch, too lazy to get up.” 
Too tired from running deer to get 
up would be closer to the truth.— 
District Game Protector Charles F. 
Keiper, Renovo. 


“Outen” The Owl 

ERIE COUNTY—Howard Sanders, 
a farmer living near Edinboro, lost 
several ducks and blamed the loss on 
foxes. One evening, after dark, he in- 
vestigated a commotion near his barn 
and found a great horned owl and a 
tame goose having a battle royal. Mr. 
Sanders obtained a shotgun and with 
a light managed to run the owl down 
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and shoot it. In the battle with the | 
goose the owl was injured and could — 
not fly. The goose seemed none the © 
worse for wear.—District Game Pro. 7 
tector Elmer Simpson, Union City, 7 


Panther Panic 4 

LAWRENCE COUNT Y-T he | 
large black panther scare is ap | 
parently over in Lawrence County. 4 
Recently horrible screams were heard © 
at night in the Pulaski, Pa., area in ~ 
the vicinity of State Game Lands No, 
150. Then, several days later, it hap- 
pened! A young lady actually saw it! 
It stood in the early morning watch- © 
ing the family dog—then slunk away, 7 
This caused the dog to carry on some- 
thing scandalous. The young lady 7 
said she knew right then, when the © 
dog carried on so, that it was a black | 
panther. As usual the local press took 7 
up the story as well as the radio sta 
tions and the hunt was on: We have 
a black panther seen here at least 
once each year so the reports go, 
Local hunters who were hept up over ~ 
the scare wondered if a 30-06 would 
be sufficient to dispatch the animal. 
The whole story died a natural death 
soon after the “panther” chased four 
grown men from a truck in Pitts- 
burgh before someone discovered it 
was only a large house cat.—District 
Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, 
New Castle. 


Battle Scars 

CRAWFORD COUNTY-—Some of 
our beaver must lead a pretty tough 
life. Although they don’t have any 
natural enemies in Crawford County 
except man, it would appear that 
they have to be on guard at all times. 
I know of one being taken this sea- 
son that had several bird shot in it, 
what appeared to be a rifle bullet 
hole through the tail, several old 
scars that it probably got from fight- 
ing and a broken leg that wasn't 
healed.—District Game Protector John 
Putnam, Hydetown, 
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By Don Shiner 


— need for continual searching 
after wounded game _ struck 
home forcefully when the buck, lying 
motionless on the cold ground, stared 
listlessly at me. Its bleached white 
antlers glistened in the thin shafts of 
sunlight which filtered down through 
budding tree limbs. The once soft 
fur had long since loosened and 
washed away in large patches from 
the leathery, decaying skin. Crows 
had plucked the eyes leaving gaping 
holes in the head, and begun work- 
ing in the body cavity. Flies, gain- 
ing strength from the now warming 


spring sun, crawled thickly over the 
carcas. 

We were trout fishing this par- 
ticular day. Having parked our car 
near a wooded ravine, assembled our 
rods and gear, we made our way 
along the shoreline of the singing 
brook dropping flies into the pools to 
lure the trout that made their home 
there. Shallow riffles predominated 
in the stream at one point. Detour- 
ing around the riffles in search of 
larger pools farther into the ravine, I 
stumbled over what appeared to be 
white, barkless tree limbs that proj- 
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ected above the wood’s floor. But the 
stench that suddenly filled the air 
proved it was more than this. The 
limbs were bleached antlers! Here 
was a deer! Dried oak leaves, small 
twigs and pine needles had blown 
upon the body, concealing the carcass 
from casual eyes. 

What fate caused it to fall here? 
Did it die of old age? of disease? of 
starvation? Scraping the matted hair, 
leaves and twigs from the body, evi- 
dence of two small round holes be- 
came visible high in the intestinal 
area. One of the hind legs was 
broken. Unmistakenly, the deer had 
been shot! 

It is difficult to re-enact the episode 
that led to the ultimate finding of the 
buck this day. Pictures immediately 
come to mind of the deer being shot 
in a non-vital area and surging 
swiftly through the hemlocks, becom- 
ing lost from the hunter’s searching 
eyes. The normal trail of blood spar- 
sely scattered among the leaves, was 
difficult to follow. Perhaps the deer 
ran for many miles and the trail was 
abandoned at sundown, with the 
hunter failing to return to continue 
the search the following day. Perhaps 
while trailing it, another deer loom- 


ing into range offered a tempting tar. 
get and the trail of the first deer was 
forgotten. 

Countless deer are left to die in 
this fashion. Hunters are not totally 
to blame. But it is a pitiful waste to 
leave a deer—good meat, a fine tro. 
phy, perhaps a leather jacket and 
gloves—lying rotting in the field. It is 
clearly evident that every hunter 
should abandon the trail of wounded 
game—be it a rabbit, pheasant, deer 
or bear—only after all possible efforts 
to find the game have been ex. 
hausted. 

Learning to trail game is good ex- 
perience and should be a prime requi- 
site for every hunter. Broken, 
branches overturned leaves, drops of 
blood, faint foot prints in soft earth 
and snow, hair on bark of trees, and 
freshly roiled pools in streams all 
give evidence of passing game. Fol- 
lowing these game trails requires pa- 
tience, keen observation and must 
be accomplished slowly. 

Here then is the essence of good 
hunting. No wounded game should 
be deserted wantonly. Only after ex- 
haustive and intensive efforts prove 
the game hopelessly lost should game 
trails be abandoned. 





Free ‘‘How to Shoot’’ Booklet 


With an attractive cover and fully illustrated throughout, 
“How to be a Crack Shot” is the title of an interesting and in- 
formative booklet which can be obtained free by writing the 
Advertising Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 


The booklet, which was originally produced several years ago, 
has been revamped and brought up to date with new features 
added. It will be of interest to both adult and youngster, and 
will be particularly useful in starting the young shooter on the 


path to shooting proficiency. 
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Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 











Land Area 


Dauphin County covers 350,848 
acres of which 137,107 acres (39.1%) 
are forested. Publically owned land 
totals 60,724 acres, including 27,120 
acres in State Game Lands. 


Topography 

More than half of the county is 
located in the fertile Kittatinny Val- 
ley while the upper part is a moun- 
tainous region marked at its southern 
base by the Blue Mountains. In this 
region are five parallel mountain 
ridges, rising at their highest point 
between 1,700 and 1,800 feet above 
sea level, and stretching northeast- 
ward from the Susquehanna River 
into the southern anthracite fields. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Read- 
ing, and the Steelton & Highspire (an 
intra-plant line of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company) lines. The William 
Penn Highway (U.S. 22), U. S. Routes 
230 and 422, and other important 
highways traverse the county which 
has 498 miles of improved State high- 
ways. 

District Game Protector 

District Game Protector Harold F. 
Harter, 434 Center Street, Millers- 
burg (Phone: 278) is assigned to the 
following townships: Upper Paxton, 
Mifflin, Washington, Lykens, Wicon- 


isco, Williams, Reed, Halifax, Jack- 
son, Wayne, Jefferson, Rush and 
Middle Paxton. 

District Game Protector Mark P. 
Motter, 3608 Centerfield Road, 
Colonial Gardens, Harrisburg 
(Phone: CEdar 5-9572) is assigned to 
the following townships: Susque- 
hanna, Lower Paxton, West Hanover, 
East Hanover, South Hanover, Swat- 
ara, Lower Swatara, Derry, London- 
derry and Conewago. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden B. F. Barnhart, R. D. 
No. 1, Elizabethville (Phone: 34R23) 
is assigned to Dauphin County by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 


The northern part of the county 
affords some farming areas between 
the close-set mountains while dairy 
farming is practiced widely through- 
out the southeastern section. Principal 
agricultural products include tobacco, 
hay, grains, fruits, and dairy produce. 


Industry 


The industrial development of this 
county just before and after the Civil 
War was very marked. Steelton was 
laid out about 1866, and was first 
called Baldwin as a compliment to 
the famous locomotive builder who 
was much interested in the original 
Pennsylvania Steel Company project, 
later taken over by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Middletown, the 
earliest incorporated settlement in the 
county, waS an important point on 
the old canal system of the State and 
today is nationally known because of 
the large U.S. Air Force Depot located 
there. This town was laid out in 1755 
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on the site of an Indian village, re- 
ceiving its name from its location 
midway between Lancaster and Car- 
lisle. Thirteen miles east of Harris- 
burg, near the eastern boundary of 
the county in a rich farming and 
dairying section, is the model town 
of Hershey, famous for its chocolate 
factory and fine community buildings. 
The Lykens Valley coal of this 
county is unexcelled while anthracite 
is also dredged from the Susquehanna 
River. Limestone is quarried for 
crushed stone, lime and flux; shale is 
used for making face brick and sand 
and gravel are dug on the river ter- 
race at Highspire. Stee] mills located 
at Harrisburg and Steelton have been 
among the most important in the 
State. 


History 

Dauphin County, widely known be- 
cause the capital of Pennsylvania is 
located within its boundaries, was 
organized in 1758 from territory taken 
from Lancaster County. After Leb- 
anon County was taken from Dau- 
phin in 1813, the area was reduced to 
its present size of about 35 miles long 
and 16 miles wide. 


The first permanent settlement was 
made in the lower part of the county, 
probably by John Harris who came 
to the vicinity of Harrisburg as an 
Indian trader before 1715. Here he 
established a ferry on patent from 
the Penns known as Harris’ Ferry. 
His son, John Harris, Jr., was born 
about 1726 and founded the city 
bearing his name. By the time of the 
French and Indian War, a consider- 
able settlement had been made ex- 
tending eastward into the area now 
called Paxtang. The first churches 
were Presbyterian, Derry Church at 
present Hershey being organized in 
1729 as was Paxton Church. The first 
German church was erected in 1788 
in Harrisburg by German Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations. Harris- 





burg’s first newspaper dates back to 
1792. Harrisburg Academy was 
opened in 1784. The Pennsylvania 
Canal was begun at Harrisburg in 
1826. The location of the capital of 
Pennsylvania at Harrisburg in 18]2 
was no mere coincidence. Although 
the city is more than 90 miles from 
the exact geographic center of the 
state, certain natural features entitle 
it to be called the crossroads of Penn- 
sylvania. Not only has the city always 
been on important east and west 
routes, but the Susquehanna River 
which serves as the county’s western 
boundary, has produced a natural 
gateway for north and south com- 
munications. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
TROUT: Clarks Creek, Tower City, 
Rt. 209, 19 miles; Manada Creek, 
Fort Hunter, Rt. 22, 4 mi.; Powells 
Creek, Carsonville, Rt. 2203, 9 mi.; 
Rattling Creek & branches, Lykens, 
Rt. 209, 3 mi.; Stony Creek, Dauphin, 
Rt, 22, 15 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Conewago Creek, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 230, 9 mi.; Sus- 
quehanna River, Middletown, Rt. 
230, 10 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Dauphin County is primarily a 
small game area although a relatively 
good harvest of deer is made annually 
in the northern mountain area. Two 
large tracts of State Game Lands, 
open to public hunting, are found as 
follows: Number 210, near Lykens, 
covering 11,061 acres and Number 
211 (in part), near Dauphin, cover- 
ing 16,059 acres. One large Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Project, also open to 
public hunting, is located in the 
county—Number 52, covering 10,979 
acres near Linglestown, 
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In Memoriam 


Mr. G. I. Phillips, of Alexandria, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, died at the Englewood Hos- 
pital, Englewood, New Jersey, on April 
20 following a long illness. He was 72. 
Funeral services were held at the Pres- 
byterian Church of Alexandria on April 
23. 

Commissioner Phillips was a graduate 
of Mercersburg Academy and Princeton 
University. He started his business career 
as a construction engineer for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1905, later worked as Superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh & Butler Street 
Railway and District Superintendent of 
the West Penn Power Company, Sewick- 
ly. He owned and operated a dairy farm 
at Alexandria since 1917. From 1923 he 
served as treasurer and general manager 
of the Basalt Trap Rock Company, Alex- 
andria Fire Clay Company, and Alex- 
andria Water Company. He also had 
many civic interests in the Alexandria 
area. 

As a member of the Game Commis- 
sion, G. I. Phillips served long and well. 
He was first appointed to the non- 
salaried position in December, 1940 and 
served until July, 1941. He received a 
subsequent appointment in July, 1943, 
serving continously until his death. Mr. 
Phillips had a life-long interest in wild- 
life conservation and was a charter mem- 
ber of the Huntingdon County Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association. As a 
commissioner, he was particularly inter- 
ested in wildlife research and land utiliza- 
tion. His conservation knowledge and 
unselfish interest in Pennsylvania’s wild- 
life administration will be sorely missed. 





Bit 
ett 


G. I. Phillips 


Commemorative Stamp Proposed 
To Honor John M. Phillips 


A special postage stamp in honor 
of the late John M. Phillips, nation- 
ally known conservationist, sports- 
man, and former member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, has 
been proposed in Congress. Repre- 
sentative James G. Fulton, of Alle- 
gheny County’s 27th Congressional 
District, introduced a bill (H. R. 
3592) in Washington on February 3rd 
to authorize and direct the Post- 
master General to issue such a stamp 
during 1955. 





PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 


NEAR RECORD BEAVER HARVEST in Pennsylvania’s 1955 season included these two 
trapped by Bill McKay, left, of Union City, Erie County. District Game Protector Elmer 
Simpson admires the larger of the two which weighed 50 pounds. 


1955 Beaver Catch Was High 


A total of 3,176 beavers were 
caught in Pennsylvania in the 1955 
season. This was the third highest 
take of these animals in the history of 
the state’s trapping seasons. It was 
exceeded only by the first open sea- 
son, in 1934, when a record 6,456 
beavers were caught, and the 1954 
season, when the bag was 3,459. 

Trapping results in the early part 
of the beaver season this year were 
discouraging. Crusted snow and poor 
travel conditions in many northern 
counties dampened the enthusiasm of 
trappers so much it was thought the 
catch would be light. But later condi- 
tions improved and trappers became 
so active they took the valued fur- 
bears in numbers well above expec- 
tation. 


FUR DEALER Bill Jackson, Conneaut Lake, 
Crawford County, admires a jumbo beaver 
pelt taken in the 1955 season. The animal 
weighed 60 pounds and the pelt measured 
81 inches. Over 400 of Pennsylvania’s most 
valuable furbearers were taken in the county 
this year. 
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PGC Photo by Luttringer 


PILOT OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT planning session held at the Game Com- 
mission’s training school near Brockway om March 30 was attended by this group, repre- 
senting the Department of Public Instruction, Fish and Game Commissions, Dept. of 
Forests and Waters, Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and Penn State Uni- 
versity, along with members of the Brockway School Board and faculty. All sixth grade 
students in Brockway schools attended the unique outdoor workshop from May 10-20, 
under a program spearheaded by board president Joseph S. Pisoni. 


Pittsburgh To Host 1956 
Wildlife Conference 


In Atlantic City recently the 
Northeast Wildlife Conference selec- 
ted Pittsburgh, Pa., as the 1956 meet- 
ing site. 

David L. Lawrence, Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, proclaimed the city “the most 
progressive city in America,” and he 
offered members of the sponsoring 
organizations a cordial welcome to 
next year’s convention. 

The Northeast Wildlife Conference 
is attended by: the Northeast Section 
of the Wildlife Society; Fish, Game 
and Conservation Commissioners; 
American Fisheries Society; Conser- 
vation Law Enforcement Chiefs, and 
the Game Breeders’ Association. 


National Anti-Litter Organization 
Formed 


The growing volume of unsightly 
litter along the nation’s traffic routes 
and in its scenic and recreation areas 
prompted the formation of a new or- 
ganization, Keep America Beautiful. 
This group, supported by American 
business interests, is a public service 
organization dedicated to the elimina- 
tion of the litter problem, according 
to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to John C. Rose, 
Executive Director, Keep America 
Beautiful, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 
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Pennsylvanians Head Wildlife 
Groups 


Three Pennsylvania Game Com. 
mission staff officers were honored at 
the recent Atlantic City convention 
of the Northeast Wildlife Conference. 
Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive 
Director of the wildlife authority, was 
elected President of the Fish, Game 
and Conservation Commissioners, 
Roger M. Latham, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission’s Wildlife Re- 
search Chief, was elected Chairman 
of the Northeast Section of the Wild- 
life Society. Thomas F. Bell, Chief of 
the Commission’s Wildlife Protection 
Division, was elected President of the 
Northeast Law Enforcement Chief's 
Association. Other organizations rep- 
resented at this convention were: the 
American Fisheries Society and the 
Game Breeders’ Association. 





Dr. Logan J. Bennett 





The conference was attended by 
outstanding conservationists from 12 
northeastern states and the District of 
Columbia. The New Jersey Division 
of Fish and Game was the host for 
the 1955 convention. The conference 
theme was “Land and Water Man- 
agement and Inter-related Factors 
that Affect Wildlife.” General and 
technical papers and discussions dealt 
with this theme. 


John C. Herman, Member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, pre- 
sented a paper titled “Maintaining 
Public Hunting in Pennsylvania.” 
Another paper, by Wilmer C. Rich- 
ter, Wildlife Research Division, the 
same organization, dealt with 
“Right-of-way Development for Wild- 
life.” “The Field Settlement Plan as 
Used by Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and Fish Commission” was the 
title of a paper presented by Thomas 
F. Bell of the game body. William 
W. Britton, Chief Enforcement 
Officer of the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 


mission, collaborated in the prepara- 
Roger M. Latham tion. 





Thos. F. Bell 
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OPERATION NEST BOX undertaken by Sparta Sportsmen’s Club last March highlighted 
National Wildlife Week program in Crawford County. Roland T. Putnam, former presi- 
dent of the club and county chairman of Wildlife Week observance spearheaded project. 
Club members built 10 wood duck nesting boxes and placed them near beaver dams and 
other wetland areas to encourage nesting by Pennsylvania’s most colorful duck. 


U. S. Sportsmen Turned Out 
In Record Numbers Last Year 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has reported to Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay that hunters 
and sport fishermen in the United 
States reached the record-breaking 
total of 32,654,199 individuals in the 
last fiscal year. These persons paid 
almost $85,000,000 for fishing and 
hunting licenses and federal duck 
stamps. 

Hunters totaled 14,073,386 and 
they paid $46,047,781 for State Resi- 
dent and Non-resident Licenses, per- 
mits, tags and stamps. This amount 
included $4,542,860 for migratory 
waterfowl stamps. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
ports that, in the last fiscal year, the 


total of all hunting licenses sold in 
Pennsylvania was 889,801, for which 
hunters paid $3,460,261. 

Apportionment of Federal Aid in 
Wildlife (Pittman-Robertson) funds 
to the States for wildlife restoration 
programs is based upon the number 
of paid license holders. 

“As straight as the crow flies” is a well 
known saying but crows don’t fly that way. 
Their flight pattern is usually zigzag. 

°*?e 8 


The Garter, Water and “Keel-scaled” 
snakes do not lay eggs. 
*?e 8 
The Devilfish or Giant Octopus is the 

largest mollusk. 
ee @ 

The squirrel has a fine Greek lineage of 
name—an amalgam of the Greek words Skia 
and Oura. Skia is shadow and Oura is tail. 
Literally it means “he-who-holds-his-tail- 
over-his-back to shade himself,” 
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Researcher Gives Views on 
Grouse Seasons 


Robert S. Dorney, a Pittman-Rob- 
ertson research biologist, said in the 
March Wisconsin Conservation Bulle- 
tin that grouse in the Badger State 
are down but they will come back as 
they always do. He said Michigan has 
proved it is not necessary to close the 
season when the population of grouse 
is low, and claims there is plenty of 
protection in a reduced harvest. The 
following is quoted from Dorney’s 
article: 

“On October 2, 1954, thousands of 
partridge hunters took to the (Wis- 
consin) woods. A few managed to get 
two or three birds, but the majority 
came home empty-handed. What 
went wrong? 

“The spring of '54 was cold and 
wet. Because of the foul weather 
many adult hens died trying to raise 
broods; brood production was poor. 
Flush counts made just before season 
showed populations were down about 
50 to 60 percent state-wide. 

“There were local ‘hot spots’ where 
good hunting was yet to be found, 





but these areas were widely scattered, 
In most places the birds flushed wild, 
making shooting difficult. Only the 
veteran hunters stayed in the field; 
most of the grouse hunters gave up. 

“Did the 1954 open season jeopar- 
dize our broodstock for 1955? Will 
the birds be able to make a come- 
back? To prepare to get the answers 
to these important questions the 
grouse research project banded about 
260 wild partridges in 1953 and 1954 
in parts of three counties. By check- 
ing hunters in the banding areas, 
plus use of a reward system, we found 
out how many banded birds were 
shot. 

“The chart shows partridges were 
heavily killed in 1953 when they were 
abundant, but were practically un- 
touched in 1954 when they were hard 
to shoot. It is evident, therefore, that 
the 1954 liberal season did not hurt 
the birds on the study areas since so 
few were killed. It is likely the low- 
ered success throughout the state led 
to a similar loss of interest in hunt- 
ing grouse. 

“This same reason probably ex- 
plains why Michigan was able to 
have a continuous open season dur- 
ing the lean grouse years from 1945 
to 1947 and still have lots of birds by 
1949. 


“Wisconsin grouse hunters can con- 
tinue to enjoy their sport, since a 
light harvest does not hurt the birds. 
If populations remain low in 1955 
and 1956 we can expect a continued 
light kill. However, there is no reason 
why hunters should be deprived of a 
chance to get out into the woods by 
closing the season. When spring con- 
ditions are favorable for nesting we 
will again have excellent hunting 
such as we had from 1949 to 1953. 
Closed seasons will not help grouse 
come back.” 
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How To Repel Rabbit Attacks 


Every spring cottontail rabbits an- 
noy Pennsylvanians by eating the 
bulbs and leaves of flowers. Later 
they raid vegetable gardens, nibbling 
peas, beans, and other greens. 

Game protectors and trappers em- 
ployed by the Game Commission box 
trap and remove many thousands of 
these unwanted bunnies from towns 
and cities every winter, thereby re- 
ducing potential damages. But some 
always remain to plague gardeners. 
Unfortunately, it is almost impossible 
to bring rabbits to trap in spring and 
summer. Choice foods then available 
cause the troublemakers to turn up 
their noses at bait. 

In self defense gardeners use a 
variety of repellents and contrivances 
to protect their plants from rabbits. 
In the case of small gardens 18-inch 
mesh wire, 6 inches of it buried in 
the ground to prevent burrowing, 
solves the problem at reasonable ex- 
pense. Openings in the mesh may be 
no larger than one inch if small rab- 
bits are to be kept out. 


Spray and dust repellents sold by 
merchants handling seeds and garden 
equipment are usually effective on 
gardens at nominal cost. Moth crys- 
tals poured in a line around the plot 
often prove an effective barrier to the 
invasions of Brer Rabbit. Gardeners, 
who must always battle bugs and 
worms in their vegetable patches, say 
rotenone has these desirable features 
when applied correctly: It destroys 
garden pests, turns away rabbits and 
is not injurious to humans. 


Other commercial products—arsen- 
ate of lead, Good-rite No-Nib’I, lime, 
tobacco dust, and tincture of asafe- 
tida are some—are often effective. Di- 
rections on the package should be 
followed implicitly, however. If 
proper precautions are not taken 
some of these repellents may have a 
harmful effect on persons applying 
them or on those who later eat the 
sprayed leafy vegetables. 


Border Cuttings Provide 
Wild Game Needs 


One example showing the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission avails it- 
self to the fullest extent of monies 
received through the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Act, otherwise 
known as the Pittman-Robertson Pro- 
gram, is described in the following. 

During the winter months, when 
the cultivation of food plots and 
much other work cannot be done by 
the Commission’s food and cover 


crops, attention is given to seasonal 
operations of the land management 
program. Then the cutting of borders 
along woodlands, mountain roads, 
around food plots and other places 
where edge development is desirable 
becomes one of the main orders of 
business. These edge cuttings produce 
naturally a copious growth of good 
food and cover for practically all 
kinds of game. The most common 
plants that appear following such 
operations are: raspberries, black- 
berries, honeysuckle, dogwood, sumac, 
witch hazel, bittersweet, pokeberry, 
chokecherry, grapevines and vibur- 
nums of various kinds. 

This year, during the short month 
of February alone, 72,631 linear feet 
of borders were cut on State Game 
Lands, the Allegheny National Forest 
and other areas excepting Farm- 
Game projects. These borders aver- 
aged 46 feet in width and comprised 
a total area of 77.3 acres. On Farm- 
Game projects 46,326 linear feet of 
woodland borders were cut with an 
average width of 30 feet, comprising 
a total area of 31.7 acres. Summed 
up, these borders so vital to game ran 
to 118,957 linear feet, had an average 
width of 39 feet and comprised a 
total area of 109 acres. 
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ON CLUB at Farrell High School has action-packed program 
which has included safe gun handling instruction, winter feeding of game, stream im- 
provement, farmer-sportsmen relations project, Wildlife Week display. Organized by John 
Chiodo, a trustee of the Farrell Sportsmen & Wildlife Club and senior high school math 


instructor, the club meets twice a month during school year. 


Report Appraises Nation's 
Renewable Natural 
Resources Outlook 


“U. S. A.—1975-2000 A. D.,” a 40- 
page report published by the Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau, Inc., presents, 
in the first issue of a series of three, 
information to enable persons to bet- 
ter appraise the question, “Has the 
United States the material means to 
sustain its civilization?” This issue 
deals with natural resources which 
can be renewed—soil, water, grazing 
lands, and forests. Subsequent papers 
will inventory our non-renewable 
natural resources and will discuss the 
qualitative aspects of population 
change. 

With a clarity and simplicity of 
presentation that is lacking in many 
reports on this complex subject, the 
bulletin states, “The ideological 
struggle of our time might be won 
or lost on the issue of helping less 
fortunate people achieve their desire 
for better levels of living.” If the 
United States is to assume this respon- 
sibility, the report continues, the best 
known methods’ of production, 


utilization, distribution, and _ con- 
servation must be applied. We are 
told that each rise in living standards 
of any population increases substan- 
tially the per capita consumption of 
materials and energy. Progress means 
a step nearer to industrialization, 
each advance requiring more and 
more goods and raw materials. 

By 1975, the population of the 
United States is expected to reach 
190 million people, 30 million more 
than there are today. By year 2000, 
the figure may be 200 million. Our 
lorests, soils, waters, and grazing lands 
are not being used wisely; we are 
making little real progress in even 
sustaining their productivity. Robert 
C. Cook, editor of the “Population 
Bulletin,” writes, “The whole _ re- 
source management problem is one 
of the most critical problems facing 
our nation. To let default or apathy 
erode our national heritage is to com- 
mit a crime against future genera- 
tions.” 

Single copies of this bulletin are 
available without charge from the 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 
1507 M Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C, 
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By Ed Shearer 


9 nity into any gun store about 
this time of year and I’ll bet you 
will find a Prof of individuals of 
serious mein discussing rifles, scopes 
and loads. Object—to commit may- 
hem on woodchucks at amazing 
ranges. 

Time was, taking a cut at a chuck 
or assorted varmints was strictly an 
extemporaneous affair. Any musket 
that would throw a chunk of lead 
with fair accuracy was considered 
good enough for the job at hand. 
Any character who even considered 
wasting good ammo on a chuck at 
250 yards would have been dubbed 
slightly balmy. Not so today. 

With the passing of time, varmint 
shooting has become big time busi- 
ness attracting thousands of new 
shooters annually. It has created a 
type of highly accurate, long range, 
flat shooting weapons called varmint 
rifles, with precision sighting equip- 
ment. 

Among the experts, in this game, 
dusting off a chuck at 250 yards is not 
uncommon. I have never seen a dyed 
in the wool varmint shooter who did 
not yearn to bust a chuck at 400 
yards. It has been done but like a 
hole in one at golf, I doubt that it 
will ever become monotonous. 

A newcomer to the ranks of the 
varmint clan is usually bewildered by 
the array of rifles, cartridges and 
scopes. Especially so because every 
brother he asks swears by a different 





combination. Before making a choice 
there are some important things the 
newcomer should consider. 

Do you intend to stalk your chucks, 
watch fields or drive along back roads 
taking the shots as they come? This is 
important since the method of hunt- 
ing has a lot to do with the average 
range of your shots. It is an axiom in 
varmint shooting that the longer the 
range, the more expensive a _ satis- 
factory outfit becomes. 

The type of country you intend to 
hunt, whether well settled rural or 
not, also has a bearing on your choice 
of cartridges. Those giving a loud re- 
port are frowned on in the more 
settled places and may cost you hunt- 
ing privileges in some cases. 

Another point to consider is do you 
intend to reload? Due to the small 
targets and the ranges you take them, 
a fair degree of skill is demanded. 
This means you will do a lot of 
Shooting. So from an economy angle 
it may be desirable to reload. So 
keeping these things in mind, let’s 
look at the different cartridges avail- 
able. As the average man likes to buy 
his rifle and cartridges across the 
counter, we will eliminate the wild- 
cats and stick to the commercial prod- 
ucts. For strict varmint work, nothing 
can surpass the high velocity 22 cali- 
ber center fire cartridges developed 
for this type of shooting. 


The 22 caliber Hornet cartridge 
was the first to be designed exclu- 
sively for varmint shooting. When 
Winchester started to load this car- 
tridge in 1930, there being no com- 
mercial rifles on the market, I bought 
a Sedgely custom built rifle with a 
Springfield action and a Lyman 48 
receiver rear sight. I was in the forest 
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service at the time and that rifle got 
a lot of use. A couple of years later I 
bought a Savage model 19-H with a 
5 A Winchester target scope and 
found out what the Hornet would 
really do. The dead line jumped to 
150 yards, while on chucks and simi- 
lar sized varmints under good con- 
ditions I could bust one now and 
then at 200 yards. 

Accuracy ran about 114 minutes of 
angle which was gilt edge at that 
time. Killing power was very good on 
game it was designed for. Even tough 
old porcupines passed in their checks 
pronto, on a solid body hit. Cur- 
iously, I soon found that hollow 
pointed bullets would ricochet while 
soft points apparently gave no 
trouble. This was especially true at 
100 yards and over. This is some- 
thing to keep in mind in settled farm- 
ing districts. 

Due to the light bullets and the 
consequent high rate of loss in ve- 
locity, I found the Hornet quite sen- 
sitive to wind changes. This I be- 
lieve accounts for most of its repu- 
tation for changing its point of im- 
pact unaccountably. I shot this rifle 


WOODCHUCK HUNTING with long-range, 


summer pastime BUT 


for some time on a well sheltered 
range and found no evidence to sup- 
port this contention. 

As a reloading proposition the 
Hornet is not difficult but somewhat 
limited in loads and powders it will 
handle. This is due to the small case 
capacity and maybe in part to hayv- 
ing practically no shoulder angle. Du- 
Pont 4227 and Hercules 2400 will 
give the best results in the Hornet. 
Also the lighter bullets from 40 to 
46 grains seem to deliver the best re- 
sults. As pressures go up rather sud- 
denly in small cases and because of 
the many barrels of different dia- 
meters that have been manufactured 
through the years, it is difficult to rec- 
ommend full power loads. It’s a case 
of know your barrel diameter and 
choose from there. A fine turkey load 
that is effective and not too rough on 
meat is a 45 grain Sierra bullet with 
8 grains of Hercules powder. This 
gives a velocity of 2100 foot seconds 
with very low pressure. 

A good squirrel load or for pop- 
ping pests around camp is the Ideal 
gas check 43 grain bullet with 3.5 
grains of Hercules Unique. The best 


high power rifles can be pleasant and safe 
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WATCH YOUR BACKSTOP! The hunter pictured on the opposite page may have his 
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aim on a woodchuck in the field shown above but the farmer driving his tractor is too 
close for safety. Look before you shoot—and you will be more welcome on Pennsylvania's 


farms. 


sighting I found with the scope was 
1.5 inches high at 100 yards. This 
puts it right on the nose at 150 
yards and 4 inches low at 200 yards. 
While not the most modern cartridge 
but for use in settled districts where 
the ranges run 150 yards or under it 
is still a very satisfactory cartridge. Its 
light report makes friends of the 
farmer and the light weight of most 


rifles make a day in rough country’ 


enjoyable. 

The 218 Bee was placed on the 
market by Winchester in 1938 in the 
lever action model 65. The 218 Bee is 
a modification of the old Winchester 
25/20 repeater case, using Hornet 
bullets. It was chambered for several 
different rifles since its appearance 
but today the model 43 Winchester is 
the only domestic rifle chambered for 
it. At present the 218 Bee ammuni- 
tion is available in only one high 
velocity loading, with a 46 grain bul- 
let moving along at 2860 foot seconds 
velocity. The accuracy of light rifles 
which I have shot off a bench rest ran 
114 to 2 inches at 100 yards. 

The practical field results seemed 
to give little appreciable difference 


from the Hornet. From a handload- 
ing standpoint it is much better than 
the Hornet. The greater powder ca- 
pacity of the case and sharper neck 
angle makes a wider selection of 
powder and loads possible. DuPont 
4227-4198 and Hercules 2400 can be 
used at safe pressures with bullets 
running from 41 to 55 grains with 
good results. Number 4227 and 2400 
powders work best with light weight 
bullets but with 50 and 55 grain bul- 
lets 4198 gave me the best results. 
Due to the variation in case ca- 
pacity between different brands of 
ammunition I would not recommend 
a full power load. The Bee is very 
sensitive to loading density and sev- 
eral published loads have caused 
serious trouble due to case variation. 
The best way is to start well under 
any published full power load and 
work up slowly with the particular 
cases you are using. For a small’game 
load 4 grains of Hercules Unique 
with a 45 grain bullet either jacketed 
or lead gas check works out fine. 
When sighted on the nose at 150 
yards the bullet’s point of impact is 
.9 inch high at 50 yards and 100 yards 
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and 2.75 inch low at 200 yards. Like 
the Hornet, the Bee makes a very 
satisfactory cartridge for settled dis- 
tricts where a light report is desired 
and the range will not be much more 
than 150 yards. 

The latest varmint cartridge to hit 
the market is the 222 Remington. 
In a lifetime of shooting I do not 
recal] another cartridge that attained 
the popularity of the 222 practically 
from the start. It seemed to have 
everything a large chunk of shooters 
had been wanting—an accurate, me- 
dium sized high velocity 22 caliber 
cartridge that you could buy over the 
counter thus assuring a steady supply 
of cartridges and cases. The loaded 
cartridge looks like a small edition 
of the 250 Savage with all the virtues 
of that sweet little cartridge and a 
shade more accuracy. I have shot hun- 
dreds of experimental handloads in 
various 222 rifles and got reasonably 
good accuracy out of all of them, 
when good bullets were used. The 
222 has won its share at the bench 
rest matches which is sufficient evi- 
dence of its gilt edge accuracy. 


As a handy off season or woods- 
loafing rifle it is tops. It will take 
crows at 200 yards and chucks to 250 
yards. When conditions are just right 
I have seen this stretched some. With 
factory ammo the accuracy seemed to 
average just under 114 minutes of 
angle. The 50 grain factory bullets 
were good killers on chucks, expand- 
ing well within the effective range of 
the rifle. 

As a handloading propositicn the 
222 really pays off. It has such a wide 
variety of loads it is not possible to 
cover them here. The most satisfac- 
tory full power load I found was 21 
grains DuPont 4198 powder with the 
55 grain Sierra bullet. This load gives 
- factory velocity and is a better wind 
bucker. With this load sighted in for 
200 yards—15 grains of DuPont 4227 
with the 63 grain Sisk bullet is right 
on the nose at 100 yards, with Hornet 
velocity. 





This is my turkey load. The Sisk 
bullet having a much tougher jacket 
than the Hornet is not so rough on 
the meat. In hunting turkeys I carry 
the 63 grain load in the chamber and 
full loads in the magazine. Then if a 
long shot comes up across big fields, 
a flip of the bolt and you’re still on 
the nose, with the guess work left 
out. A good pest and small game load 
that costs little more than 22 rim fire 
long rifles is 9 grains of DuPont 4759 
with the 48 grain Lyman gas check 
bullet. This gives 114 inch groups at 
100 yards in my rifle. 

With factory loads sighted in to 
strike one inch high at 100 yards the 
point of impact is 1.2 inches below 
aim at 200 yards. Sighted to strike 
2.5 inches high at 100 yards, it is on 
the nose at 200 yards—3.9 inches be- 
low aim at 250 yards—and 10 inches 
at 300 yards. 

For an all-round super accurate 
varmint rifle that is easy on the farm- 
ers ears, the 222 Remington is hard 
to beat. 

The 220 Swift is the one commer- 
cial cartridge made to order for the 
brothers who yearn to bust a chuck 
two townships away. The 48 grain 
bullet traveling at 4140 foot seconds 
velocity gives a trajectory flatter than 
a thin dime. No other commercial 
cartridge has the blasting effect on 
Pennsylvania sized game. Anything 
from a buck to a chuck is wafted to 
his ancestors—sudden. I have shot and 
reloaded the Swift since 1935 and 
have made more long range kills with 
it than any rifle I have ever owned. 


The accuracy of the 220 Swift is 
amazing. It will shoot under a 
minute of angle with careful hand- 
loading. But with all its good points, 
it is not the rifle for the beginner. 
For one thing an absolutely clear 
shot at the game must be had or the 
bullet may fail to arrive. It is expen- 
sive by the time you have it equipped 
with a suitable scope and its loud re- 
port will be objectional in some dis- 
tricts, Also it is not economical to 
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MODERN WOODCHUCK HUNTERS take great pride in their arms and ammunition, 
as well as their shooting ability at long range. 


shoot with factory ammo. 

In reloading it can be tricky as 
with any high working pressure car- 
tridge and case life is short. By drop- 
ping the velocity to the 3700 ft. sec. 
bracket, I get improved accuracy, 
longer case life as well as flat trajec- 
tory. My favorite chuck load is 42 
grains of DuPont 4350 behind any 
good 55 grain bullet. The velocity is 
just under 3700 ft. sec. and the ac- 
curacy, top hole. It is a good wind 
bucker and case life is not too bad. 
A good pest load is 12 grains of Du- 
Pont 4198 behind a 50 grain bullet. 
Velocity is about 1600 ft. sec. and is 
very accurate in most rifles. 

Sighted on the nose at 300 yards it 
is 2.1 inches high at 100 yards—3 
inches high at 150—2.8 inches high at 
200—1.8 inches high at 250 yards—on 
at 300 yards—4.6 inches low at 350 
yards and 9.5 inches low at 400 yards. 

Summing up, the 220 Swift is the 
best commercial long range varmint 
rifle for the brother who wants, to 
“take ‘em way out yonder” and is 


willing to pay folding money for it. 

There are some things not gener- 
ally covered the beginner should 
know. Some rifles in the 22 caliber 
high velocity class have a tendency 
to throw the first shot out of a clean 
barrel away from its normal group. 
Just how far depends on the indivi- 
dual rifle. That is up to each hunter 
to find out and allow for or else foul 
the barrel before starting the hunt. 

For instance my own Remington 
722, a very accurate rifle, will throw 
the first shot out of a clean bore, one 
minute right and one minute high. 
On the other hand my Winchester 
220 Swift puts the first shot out of a 
clean bore right in the normal group, 
which proves nothing. 

The second thing the beginner 
soon finds out is the hot shots with 
their light bullets are very sensitive 
to wind. The longer ranges will give 
him some very wide misses due to 
this. Wind tables are of little use to 
the average man in the field. The 
best way to learn wind doping is to 
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SAFETY IS ESSENTIAL in this highly specialized sport. Woodchuck hunters are urged 
to wear Day-glo type caps, and when shooting from permanent site, put up a flag of 


light cloth. 


do a lot of shooting on windy days. 
As there is generally more or less 
wind blowing, you must acquire a 
working knowledge of it or resign 
yourself to a lot of misses. 

Lastly don’t plan a hot shot with- 
out putting a scope on it. Remember 
you can only shoot as good as you 
can see to hold, The most accurate 
varmint rifle is no better than any 
other rifle, without a scope on it. In 


general a 4 power scope takes care 
of the Hornet—Bee class. The 222 
Remington takes at least a 6 power 
while the 220 Swift will need from 
a 10 power on up to get the best out 
of them. Also the longer the ranges 
the more a good scope will cost you. 

But no matter what outfit you 
select, whenever the birds come north 
and the buds blossom out, you will 
say to yourself—Summer time is var- 
mint time. 












Tips For Woodchuck Hunters 


Pennsylvania “summer hunters” are now limbering up their 
varmint rifles and taking to the field in search of woodchucks. 
This popular sport offers a real challenge to many a rifle en- 
thusiast and requires keen eyesight, a knowledge of the big mar- 
mot’s habits, cautious stalking skill and good marksmanship. 
Asked for permission to hunt, many farmers welcome careful, 
safety-conscious hunters. 

Your Game Commission reminds woodchuck hunters of the 
following legal requirements in this fast growing sport: from 
July 1 to September 30, inclusive, legal hunting hours are 6 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time; from October | to June 30 
hunting hours are from 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time or such other hours as may be established under 
seasons and bag limits for the new hunting license year start- 
ing September 1. A current hunting license must be worn in 
plain view on the hunter’s back. Sunday hunting for the wood- 
chuck, a game animal, is unlawful. 














Chinchilla Kanching 


By Ormal |. Sprungman 





Photos courtesy of the Chapman 
Chinchilla Farms, Inglewood, Calif. 


EARLY every Pennsylvania 

sportsman is familiar with the 
chinchilla and its costly fur, but few 
realize that a westerner is credited 
with importing the first animals into 
this country, thus springboarding a 
new fur-breeding industry. 

No fur gives milady a bigger thrill 
than the chinchilla, a rodent-like 
animal about 10 inches long, which 
resembles a cross between a rabbit 
and a squirrel. The Chincha Indians 
gave the animals their rare name, and 
when the Spaniards discovered that 
the blue-gray chinchilla fur was in 
great demand, a huge industry deci- 
mated the population and almost re- 
sulted in complete extinction of this 
Incan treasure. 

In 1918, California’s own M. F. 
Chapman organized a 23-man ex- 
pedition to climb high into the 








Andes and fine-comb South Ameri- 
can countries for one of the earth’s 
oldest inhabitants. But ir four years 
of constant searching, o.u.ly 18 wild 
chinchillas were found. Eleven of 
these survived the return trip to 
Inglewood, California, where Chap- 
man founded what later became the 
largest chinchilla ranch in North 
America. Some of his prize entries 
have won top awards in national 
chinchilla shows. 

This unusual little animal eats 
scarcely two ounces of food per day, 
according to Reginald E. Chapman, 
owner of the unique farm. This con- 
sists chiefly of prepared chinchilla 
pellets and bean hay. The chinchilla 
litters on the average of twice a year 
with an average of two babies each 
litter, born with eyes open and 
bodies fully clad with fur. These 
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CLEANLINESS IS IMPORTANT in 





























M. F. CHAPMAN, founder of the chinchilla 
industry, is shown below with one of the 
original animals he imported from South 
America. 
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raising chinchillas. 
quires careful handling and anyone contemplating raising them should realize it is no 
“get rich quick” plan. Recent fur auction, first of its kind in America, found buyers 
leery of fabulous prices once claimed for pelts. 
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The interesting furbearer re- 


young chinchillas require 12 months 
to mature, weighing between 14 to 
24 ounces, and have extremely clean 
habits, sleeping all day and feeding 
at night. They take their daily “bath” 
in a shallow tub of dusty sand, and 
usually are monogamous. Their life 
expectancy is eight years. 

A good pair of breeders once 
brought in excess of $1650, ranging as 
high as $2500. The present chinchilla 
population in the United States is 
estimated at slightly over 300,000 
animals—all descendants of Chap- 
man’s original importations. 


Compared with human hair, the 
chinchilla hair root sprouts up to 100 
hairs which are both dense and 
smooth in texture, producing a fur 
that is luxuriant, indeed. Gentle as 
well as lovable as a pet, the chinchilla 
is a wonderful little creature to 
snuggle up to—or into—Chapman 
claims. And he should know! 
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FINAL AIM OF CHINCHILLA INDUSTRY are fur pieces and coats, samples of which 
this young lady shows off to good advantage. Chinchillas produce luxurious furs but 
demand so far has been disappointing to fur farmers. 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS IN FIELD 
AND FOREST 


By Frank C. Edminster 
charts and 


maps. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


490 pages. Price $12.50 


Illustrated with photographs, 


It required eight years of research 
by the author to gather the material, 
photographs, and drawings necessary 
for the production of this volume. It 
is the most complete and modern 
book on its subject yet published. 
Frank Edminster is an outstanding 
biologist, wildlife management expert 
and naturalist. In his newest book he 
has taken 15 of the most popular 
American game birds and devoted a 
chapter to each. With the aid of 
many illustrations, he presents all the 
known, authentic information regard- 
ing their life history, ecology, present 
forms of management and their rela- 
tionship to man himself. The author 
is one of the few writers in the out- 
door field who writes in a language 
that is enjoyed by the professional 
technician and is fully understood by 
the layman sportsman. All of the 
game birds native to Pennsylvania are 
fully discussed. The book makes one 
of the finest reference volumes for 
any sportsman’s bookshelf. 


THOSE OF THE FOREST 
By Wallace Byron Grange 


Illustrated with thumbnail sketches by 
Olaus J. Murie. Published by the Flambeau 


Publishing Company, Babcock, Wisconsin, 
1953. 
314 pages. Price $4.75 


From the lee side of a sheltering 
spruce on a snow-driven night, 


through the succeeding seasons, and 
through the varying hare, Snowshoe, 
and his son, Lepus, the reader js 
drawn deftly into this wonderful 
book. The snowshoe rabbits are actu- 
ally a means of telling a delightful 
and revealing story of all the forest 
animals. Although the term ecology is 
not mentioned in the text, this book 
is a popularly written, ecological rec- 
ord of the relationships animals have 
to their physical and biological en- 
vironment. It expresses the basic and 
unavoidable dependence of all ani- 
mals on each other and on their sur- 
roundings. Scientifically true and 
based on a lifetime of personal exper- 
ience and observation by the author, 
this book is one of the best popular- 
ized accounts of the lives of native 
North American animals ever pub- 
lished. Its style, like its subjects, is 
vivid and dynamic. It should be a 
great favorite with all persons whose 
curiosity is aroused by the workings 
of nature. 


SPINNING IN AMERICA 
By Ray Ovington 
Illustrated with many black and white 
photographs. Published by The Stackpole 


Company, Telegraph Press Building, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 1952. 


205 pages. Price $5.00 


This is a “how-to” book on spin 
fishing, both in fresh and salt waters. 
Like any book of this scope, it pre- 
sents detailed discussions of the vari- 
ous kinds of tackle that may be used 
by the angler. Rods, reels, lures, lines 
and other necessary pieces of equip- 
ment all come in for description. In- 
structions are given on the use of 
spinning gear and how to get the 
most satisfactory results from such 
use. Tips are given on angling meth- 
ods for many species of game fish in 
salt and fresh water, with many inter- 
esting accounts of the author's per- 
sonal fishing experiences. 
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Willfe Photography 


By Ted Pettit 


ILDLIFE photography is a 

sport that may easily provide 
all the thrills of big game hunting or 
game fishing. The nice thing about 
it is that you can go camera hunting 
right in your backyard or in neigh- 
boring parks, woods, fields or 
marshes. Traveling long distances is 
not necessary. More than that, you 
can hunt at any time of year. There 
are no closed seasons and you do not 
need a license. 

If you are successful you will have 
a trophy that is every bit as spectacu- 
lar as a bear skin or a deer head. For 
a good photograph of a duck in 
flight, a trout jumping or a deer feed- 
ing along the water’s edge may be a 
work of art. To get it takes more 
skill, more time, more patience and 
more ability than it takes to shoot an 
animal or a flying duck. 

To be a successful wildlife photog- 
rapher, first you must know some- 
thing about animals. Let’s start with 
birds. 

Know Your Birds 

After you have watched birds at a 
feeder or bird bath, or feeding natur- 
ally on the ground or along the 
water’s edge, you will notice that they 
have certain habits that will help you 
photograph them. 

For example, if you have placed a 


bird bath in your yard and have 
placed a stone or rock in the middle, 
you will probably notice that a bird 
perches on the rock for a second or 
two before it takes a bath. 


If you watch birds at a feeder you 
probably have noticed that _ birds 
perch in one spot on the feeder be- 
fore starting to feed. Perhaps they 
perch on the tree trunk, or atop the 
post, or on top of the feeder. But 
usually they will sit there for a sec- 
ond or two, or even for a minute be- 
fore sampling the seed or suet that 
you have put out for them. 

In any case, they sit still for a 
short period of time, looking around 
to be sure the coast is clear. That’s 
the time to photograph them. That’s 
what is meant by “know your birds.” 
Watch them long enough to observe 
the habits that will make your 
photography job easier. 


Camera Equipment 


Fortunately, you do not need ex- 
pensive equipment for wildlife pho- 
tography. You can use almost any 
kind of a camera and get wildlife 
pictures. But like any other kind of 
photography, the better equipment 
you have, the better pictures are 
possible, provided you know how to 
use your equipment, 
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However, two things are important 
for bird photography, and_ without 
them you are wasting time and film 
trying to get pictures. You will need 
a camera to which you can attach a 
portrait attachment or telephoto lens; 
and you will need some way of set- 
ting off the camera from a long ways 
away. If the camera has a flash at- 
tachment too, so much the better. 
You can make a device for setting off 
the camera from a distance; but you 
must buy a portrait attachment, sup- 
plementary lens or telephoto at your 
local camera shop. 

The portrait attachment or tele- 
photo is important because you need 
some way of magnifying the bird or 
enlarging it on the negative. Birds 
are quite small and at six to fifteen 
feet, which is about as close as you 
can get to them, the image on the 
negative may be so small that you can 
barely see it. If you try to enlarge the 
picture with an enlarger, you have 
to “blow it up” so much that the 
grain of the film will greatly detract 
from the picture. 

Portrait attachments are lenses that 
fit over the regular lens on the 
camera. Read the instructions that 
come with the attachment so you 
will know how to focus. Telephoto 
lenses magnify a great deal, and are 
used to replace the regular lens in 
certain cameras. However they are 
quite expensive. But they are better 
for bird photography. 


Remote Control or Blinds 


The secret of good bird photog- 
raphy is to get as close to the bird as 
possible without scaring it away. You 
can do this in two ways: Either use 
a blind as is described later or place 
your camera close to the bird while 
you stand fifty or a hundred feet 
away. This system is called “remote 
control.” 

To use a blind, set it up eight to 
fifteen feet from where the bird will 
be. Set your camera on a tripod in- 
side the blind. Focus the camera on 


the spot where the bird will be and 
wait for it to come. 

An _ easy-to-make remote control 
gadget can be made from a hinge, 
rubber bands, a cable release, a small 
nail or stick and a long piece of 
string. The illustration shows how to 
do it. 

Fasten the hinge on the tripod so 
that it opens and closes easily. Place 
the cable release through a screw hole 
in the hinge so that the closing hinge 
will press the release and open the 
shutter. Fasten two or three strong 
rubber bands around the hinge to 
hold it closed. 

Force the hinge open and hold it 
open with a small nail or stick of 
wood. Tie a long piece of strong 
string to the nail or stick. When you 
pull the cord and pull the nail or 
stick out, the hinge closes and auto- 
matically trips the shutter by pressing 
the cable release. 


Shutter Speed 


If you have a choice of shutter 
speed on your camera use at least 
one hundredth of a second. If not, 
wait for the bird to be absolutely still 
before taking the picture. Birds are 
small, but they move quickly and can 
easily cause a blur on the negative. 
Wait till they quiet down and pose 
just right. You will “miss” many pic- 
tures at best without trying for long 
shots that rarely turn out well. 


Focus 

If you can adjust the lens opening 
on your camera, close it down as far 
as possible depending upon the shut- 
ter speed. There’s a good reason for 
this. The smaller the lens opening, 
the greater will be the depth of focus. 
When you photograph as close as 
eight feet, the depth of focus is small 
enough at best. All the extra you can 
get is all to the good. 

It is important to focus carefully 
and accurately. An out-of focus bird 
is a queer looking thing and does 
not make a good picture. But when 
you take pictures of birds as close as 
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you must to get good pictures, some- 
times the front half of the bird will 
be in focus, and back half will not 
be. That’s why carefully focusing and 
depth of focus are important. You 
want good, sharp pictures with the 
entire bird in sharp detail. 


If it is a toss-up as to whether you 
shoot at a hundredth or a fiftieth at 
let’s say f 6.3 or f .8, use the fiftieth 
at f .8 and wait till the bird is still. If 
you can shoot at a hundredth of a 
second at f .8 so much the better. If 
smaller openings are possible, use 
them at one one hundredth of a 
second. 

Films 

For black and white pictures, pan- 
chromatic films with a Weston rating 
of 50 are probably best for all around 
work. But you will need good light. 
If you can use flash bulbs, use films 
of this sort. If you cannot use flash 
and the light is poor, use one of the 
“super” panchromatic films with a 
Weston rating of 100. But be sure 
to have the film fine grain developed. 


If you use color in the woods, or 
where the light is not good, you al- 
most have to use flash for best results. 
Color film is slow, and frequently 
lens openings greater than you can 
get on the average camera are neces- 
sary. 

Tripods 

Always use a tripod when taking 
bird pictures, except birds in flight. 
First of all it’s easier. You can set 
the camera on a triped, focus the 
camera on the perch and wait for 
the bird to come along. Secondly, you 
can be more sure of sharp pictures. 
Bird photography is difficult as it 1s, 
without having to worry about hold- 
ing the camera steady. Tripods will 
help eliminate this problem. 


Backgrounds 
“Watch your background” is an 
old adage in photography. How many 
times have you seen snapshots of 
friends, showing a person with a 
clothesline seeming to go in one ear 


and out the other, or a picture of a 
person with a tree growing out of his 
head? How many pictures have you 
seen where the background was s0 
confusing that the main subject was 
lost? 

. With bird photography, _ back. 
grounds are especially important. The 
bird may blend into the leaves so 
you cannot see it, or the background 
of leaves may be confusing so that 
your attention is attracted to it in- 
stead of the bird. Try to get the bird 
against a plain background—sky or 
water or distant landscape. If you 
focus critically on the bird the back- 
ground may be way out of focus and 
thus be unobjectionable. Another 
stunt is to try to get the bird in good 
light so that the background is under 
exposed and quite dark. The contrast 
will make the bird stand out. 


But there are other tricks to try 
too. They are rather easy. One of 
them can be used near a bird bath. 


Two or three feet from your bird 
bath drive a stake in the ground so 
that the top is a foot or two higher 
than the bath. Drill a hole in the 
stake on the side toward the bath, 
about a foot higher than the bath. 
Cut a branch of a tree and shrub and 
insert it in the hole so the branch 
extends out over the bath. 


Most birds will perch on_ the 
branch for a few seconds before tak- 
ing a drink. When you find exactly 
where they perch, focus on that spot 
and wait for the bird to come. If you 
arrange the pole right, and the cam- 
era in the right position, you should 
be able to get the bird in bright sun- 
light and standing out against the 
sky or other uncluttered- background. 

The second stunt is much the same 
but makes use of food to attract 
birds. 

Drive two stakes in the ground, 
one three feet high and one five feet 
high and about three feet apart. 
Place a wooden tray of food on the 
short stake and insert a branch in a 
hole in the long stake so that it is a 
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foot or two above the food. As birds 
come to feed, they will perch on the 
branch for a minute or two before 
jumping down to feed. 

The same sort of trick also works 
sometimes at bird houses. 


Natural Settings 


Many times as you go on hikes you 
will find places where birds feed or 
bathe in natural areas. There may 
be a small pool or a spring in the 
woods where they come to drink, or 
an old stump or log near where they 
feed. 

Watch the spring for a while or 
find a favorite perch. Try putting 
some food on the stump or log and 
perhaps you can attract birds that 
you do not see in your yard. 

Use the same techniques as in your 
yard—either a blind or a remote con- 
trol gadget. 

Frequently you will find wild ducks 
in winter in parks or nearby ponds. 
You can attract them into camera 
range by feeding them corn or bread 
crusts. They may become tame, or 
they may come to feed only after you 
have walked away. The trick is to put 


“bait” (food) in the water, set up 
your camera on a tripod, hook up 
your remote control gadget and then 
walk away and hide behind a tree. 
When they come to feed—click, you 
have another picture. 

Sandpipers along the river or mud- 
flat can be photographed in much 
the same way. Here’s how to do it. 

Push two little sticks in the sand 
or place two shells a few feet apart. 
Focus on the space between the sticks 
or shells, with the camera on a tripod 
ten feet away. Hook up the remote 
control and walk back a hundred 
feet. Wait for the birds to walk in 
between the shells. Or, ask a friend 
to walk slowly along the beach, and 
“walk” the birds between the shells. 
When they get in just the right posi- 
tion, take the picture. 


Bird Blinds 


A blind or a “hide” as it is called 
in some places is simply a device that 
will conceal you and your camera so 
that you will not frighten animals. It 
may be a small tent if you have one, 
or a specially constructed portable 
blind that is more easily set up and 
taken down. If you have a small tent, 
use it. If not, here is a way to make a 
blind that is inexpensive, light weight 
and easy to use. All the materials are 
available from Sears Roebuck or your 
local hardware and drygoods shops. 

The materials needed are: one 
piece 14” x 4” x 8’ aluminum insert 
bar, or similar aluminum molding; 2 
pieces aluminum U channel 54” wide 
and 8’ long, or similar aluminum 
molding (see page 1085, Spring 1955 
Sears catalog); 8 yards unbleached 
muslin, 40” wide. Total cost at Sears 
is less than $5.00. 

First cut two pieces of the alum- 
inum insert bar each three feet long. 
Bend them as shown in A in the 
illustration. Drill a quarter inch hole 
at each of the points indicated, in 
each piece of the insert bar. 

Next, cut the U channel strips in 
half, so you have 4 pieces each 4 feet 
long. 
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Then slide a strip of U channel 
aluminum over each of bent pieces of 
insert bar as shown in B. Mark points 
in the U channel to correspond with 
the holes in the legs of the insert 
bars. Drill holes in the U channel at 
those points. 

Use 4%4” bolts and wing nuts to 
fasten the U channel legs securely to 
the bent pieces of insert bar. Having 
done this, you will have two sets of 
legs shaped like flat U’s, standing 
about 4 feet high. 

Now place one set of legs over the 
other so that the insert bars cross 
each other as shown at C, and insert 
a bolt in the center hole. Fasten it 
securely with a wing nut. You now 
have the frame for the blind. 


Set it up on the floor or ground 
and bend the aluminum legs care- 
fully so that they are about 38” apart 
all the way around. 


Next, cut the muslin into four 
pieces, each 40” wide and about 6 
feet long. Get someone to help you, 
and do this: 

Hold one piece of muslin up 
against one side of the frame, from 
the floor to the point where the bolt 
in the top holds the frame together. 
(The shaded area in illustration C.) 

Use a crayon to mark the muslin so 
you can cut it in the shape needed. 
Cut it about an inch larger than 
necessary. Do the same thing for the 
other three sides. 

Now sew the four pieces of muslin 
together with good strong seams. 
When you are done you will have 
sort of a “parachute” of muslin that 
fits over the aluminum frame. Per- 
haps someone with a sewing machine 
can help you do the sewing. 


If the muslin fits too snugly, bend 
the aluminum legs in a little. If it is 
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too loose, bend the aluminum out to 
take up slack. 

Cut slits in two sides so you can 
stick your camera lens out. Above 
each slit, sew on a flap to cover the 
slit when not in use. Hold the flap 
up with a safety pin when you are 
photographing out that side of the 
blind. 

Using the Blind 

When you get your blind set near a 
bird feeder, pond edge, nest or other 
suitable place, be sure that the cloth 
is stretched tight and that there are 
no loose pieces to flap in the breeze. 
Nothing will frighten birds any easier. 

You may want to camouflage the 
blind in some way, such as covering 
it with grass, boughs or branches. 
This cover will help it blend into the 
background and be less visible to 
birds. 

Then walk around the blind and 
see if you can see through it. If you 
can, a bird can and your movements 
may frighten it. If you can see 
through it, cover up the point where 
light passes through. 


Crawl inside the blind and make 
yourself comfortable. Open the peep- 
hole and focus your glasses on the 
nest or feeder or other place where 
you expect birds to be. You will be 
in for many interesting minutes, es- 
pecially if young birds are in the 
nest. 

Camera Traps 


Most mammals that you may want 
to photograph—deer, raccoons, pos- 
sums, skunks or even bears—are more 
active at night than during the day. 
That means that a different tech- 
nique is required, one that will call 
for use of flash to light up the 
subject. 

If your camera is the kind that is 
synchronized for flash—that is, when 
you push the shutter release, the flash 
goes off at the same time—you are in 
good shape. Camera traps are easy to 
make. If you use a box camera or the 
kind that does not have synchronized 
flash you can still get good pictures, 


but using still a different technique. 
First though, you will need to find 
an animal runway or a place where 
animals feed, or a place where you 
can attract them to bait. Set your 
camera trap at such a place, and the 
animal will take its own picture. 


Synchronized Flash 


If your camera has synchronized 
flash, you will need one of the remote 
control devices shown in illustration 
D. Set your camera and flash gun on 
a tripod with the hinge “gimmick” 
to operate the shutter release cable. 
Prop open the hinge with a small 
stick. Here’s how the animal trips 
the shutter: 

On each side of the runway, or 
where the animal has to walk to get 
the bait or food, drive stakes in the 
ground as shown in E. If you are 
after skunks or raccoons, use stakes 
only a 6”-8” high. If after deer, use 
stakes three feet high. In each stake, 
fasten a small screw eye as shown. 

Under the camera tripod, drive an- 
other small stake in the ground and 
fasten an ordinary mouse trap to the 
side of the stake as shown. Run a 
piece of string from the “snapper” on 
the trap to the stick in the hinge so 
that when the trap snaps, it will pull 
out the stick and set off the shutter 
and flash. 

Now run another strong thread 
from the mouse trap trigger around 
through the screw eyes on the stakes 
and back to the trigger. When an 
animal hits the thread in any way, it 
will trip the mouse trap and take the 
picture. Focus the camera on the run- 
way where the animal will hit the 
thread, or on a line between the 
stakes where the animal will be when 
he trips the shutter. 

Try out the device several times 
yourself, before you put film in the 
camera. Be sure it works easily before 
you set it some night for an animal. 


Open Flash 


If your camera does not have syn- 
chronized flash, you will have to use 
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a different method, but the principle 
is the same. Set your camera on a 
tripod or post and focus or aim it at 
the point where the animal will trip 
the trap. 

Instead of using a regular camera 
flash you make your own. Get an 
ordinary lamp socket in a ten cent or 
hardware store; six feet of lamp cord; 
and a metal reflector that screws on 
the threads on the socket. Get 4 flash 
light batteries and two steel washers. 
Follow illustration F. to set up the 
trap. 

Drive a stake in the ground about 
ten feet from the trap. Fasten the 
socket to the top of the stake and 
fasten the reflector to the socket so 
it points at where the animal will be. 
Use flash bulbs that have a screw 
base and screw them in tight. Hook 
up the wiring as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

After dark, set your trap. Get the 





flash bulb device ready and set. Place 
the camera shutter on time. When 
everything is ready, turn off your 
flashlight, and open the camera shut. 
ter. Carefully sneak away and watch, 
Be sure though, that there is no light 
that can enter the camera lens and 
expose the film. 

When you see a flash you'll know 
something tripped the shutter. Run 
back and close the camera shutter 
and change the film. Set the trap 
again and wait for another picture. 


“Grab Bag” Pictures 


Setting camera traps is a lot of fun, 
You cannot really tell what you will 
get. You may get what you're after, 
or you may get something else. It’s 
kind of like a grab bag. What you 
get may be what you want—or it may 
be a dog or cat. But that’s what 
makes it fun. 
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DOC RAYMALEY and the 

KONNE-YAUT INDIANS 

OR 44 years, Doc Raymaley, of 

Wilkinsburg, Allegheny County, 
has been actively engaged in trap- 
shooting and affairs of the outdoors- 
men. It has been a devotion with 
him, unselfish and always avoiding 
the limelight. Not satisfied with the 
attitude of “let George do it,’ Doc 
has been active and contributed many 
hours and considerable financial help 
to aid Pennsylvania’s conservation 
program. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and still a practicing 
physician at Wilkinsburg, he is now 
17 years young. 

Together with Ross Leffler, John 
M. Phillips, Charles Hobson and 
others, he helped form the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League and also 
helped make the early days of the 
State Federation a success. He was 
League president for seven years, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen's Association (the parent 
group of the trapshooters), and has 
been High Chief of the Konne-Yaut 
Indians. Doc is a charter member of 
this active shooting Association and 
has attended all of their pow-wow’'s 
since their start 36 years ago. Even 
the excitement and pressure of the 
Grand American trapshooting classic 
at Vandalia, Ohio are no obstacle for 
Doc; he is on the firing line along 
with the best of them. He has won 


numerous events in his many years 
of participation and has a lifetime 
average of 87% on the clay birds. 
He first started hunting and fish- 
ing when he was 12 and his interest 
and enthusiasm has never wained. His 
first love was quail hunting but he’s 
a turkey hunter now. He mentions 
with a whisper, “It’s easier going.” 
Like all true sportsmen, he would 
like to leave the outdoors in as good, 
or better, shape than he has found it. 
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Don’t Hurry That Buck 


My story starts on October 24, 
1953—the last day of the Special 
Archery season. I and three com- 
panions were hunting a farming sec- 
tion between Kane and Lanty Cor- 
ners which we are familiar with. 
The preceding evening the one 
friend, whom I will call “Huck,” 
shot at four different bucks but he 
was entirely too far away to have 
even a fair chance of scoring a hit. 

It was 2:45 p. m. when we parked 
the car and started through the large 
cut fields back to where we had 
planned to take our stands for a last 
attempt to bag a deer. After discus- 
sing briefly just where each of us 
had decided to watch, we split up 
and each went their own way. All 
but one of us had chosen the edge 
of the fields where the deer always 
came in the course of their early 
evening feeding. 

I settled down at my watch at 3:00 
p. m. after first scraping away the 
leaves, twigs, etc., and sprinkled a 
little deer musk in the grass sur- 
rounding me. Some fellows think that 
this is “junk” but I believe it helps 
very much to kill the human odor 
in the immediate vicinity when on 
watch. 


After setting there for what seemed 
ten minutes, I decided I would rather 
move around till the last hour or so. 
At 3:10 I moved from the fields into 
the wooded area which was made up 
mostly of young maple and a few 
hemlock. I slipped very quietly down 
an old road which made its way along 
the top of a ridge, then down into a 


very deep hollow. Although my prog- 
ress through the woods was noiseless 
and slow, I saw no game. I was in the 
process of finishing a circle through 
the woods back to my watch when 
I stepped out on the old dirt road. 
There, 45 yards from me, was a deer 
feeding in the corner of the field, 
coming slowly in my direction. The 
instant I saw it, I froze in my tracks, 
The deer slowly raised its head and 
looked directly at me for what seemed 
three to five minutes before it decided 
I belonged there. It then lowered its 
head and again began feeding. Just 
as it moved its head again, I saw the 
rack—not large but one any archer 
would be proud to have hanging in 
his den at home. It was then I felt 
my heart pounding in my chest. It 
sounded like a far away gas well be- 
ing pumped. 

Very, very slowly I moved across 
the road and near the edge of the 
bank that partly hid me from the 
deer. He again raised his head and 
looked directly at me. I felt the cold 
October breeze hit me in the back of 
the neck, blowing what I thought 
was directly toward the buck. I be- 
gan to feel quite doubtful that I 
would get my shot. But he didn’t seem 
to get my scent as he continued to 
feed directly toward me. He was then 
about 35 yards away. The way he was 
coming, I decided to wait till he 
stepped between two clumps of high 
grass before I would loose my first ar- 
row. Sure enough, he stepped in that 
hole not 30 yards from me broadside. 
I very slowly and cautiously drew to 
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full draw, loosed the arrow, and 
watched it whistle inches over his 
back. He whirled, took two short 
jumps, and stopped again, not know- 
ing what was taking place. I drew an- 
other arrow from my quiver and 
knocked it on the bowstring. Again 
J shot and missed but this time he 
decided to stay where he was stand- 
ing. The third arrow went to the 
right of my deer and I knew I wasn’t 
holding right. On my fourth shot, I 
held some distance to the left and let 
the string slowly slip off my fingers. 
I watched the arrow on the straight 
path to his shoulder. It hit with a 
light “thud” a few inches in back of 
the front shoulder but a little high. 
With the broadhead piercing the hide 
and flesh, the buck half-whirled and 
jumped into the brush. On his first 
leap he broke the cedar shaft as he 
passed a small sapling. 

The minute he jumped, I also 
turned and ran down the road par- 
rallel with my deer. He didn’t seem 
to know I was following alongside 
him for he slowed down and started 
walking. Due to heavy underbrush I 
was unable to shoot again, but I 
merely followed him along the road. 
He wasn’t more than 40 yards inside 


the brush and I could see his every 
movement. The next time I saw him 
completely, I could see the wound 
was bleeding freely. It was then I saw 
him go behind a small clump of 
maples and I marked the spot by 
putting a red handkerchief on the 
road with the corner pointing to 
where I had last seen the deer. 

By then it was 3:35 so I decided to 
sit down for a smoke and give him 
some time to bed down. I must have 
been sitting there 15 minutes when 
my friend “Huck” came up the road 
and asked me if I had found my 
buck. After relating the story to him, 
we decided to wait until 4:15 before 
tracking him. This is where we 
made our biggest mistake. Give your 
wounded deer all the time possible 
before trying to locate him. 

After spending the longest 45 min- 
utes I ever spent in the woods, we 
went down and found the blood trail 
in the leaves. At first the buck bled 
very freely and the tracking was easy. 
But as we progressed, the blood trail 
diminished rapidly. Finally it ended 
entirely. It was then that the trouble 
began. We tried following the tracks 
in the upturned leaves but very soon, 
these also seemed to end entirely. 


As the shadows were beginning to 
fall fast, I decided to go where I fig- 
ured a crippled deer would most 
likely go when in serious trouble— 
down hill and for more cover. I was 
moving along very slowly, looking 
ahead as far as possible thinking I 
might possibly get another shot. As 
I was approaching a low hanging 
hemlock, a sudden crash was heard to 
my right. As I turned my head, I saw 
the buck bound out from under the 
hemlock and attempt to hurdle a 
three strand wire fence. He must have 
been a little stiff for he hit the top 
strand and fell to the ground on the 
other side. He quickly got to his feet, 
however, and again was running 
through a field of high goldenrod to- 
ward the road. It was there that I 
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last saw my crippled deer. By then 
the season had come to a close and 
my buck was nowhere to be found. 

We all finally assembled at the car 
once more and decided to find the 
local Game Protector, tell him the 
story, and hope he would permit us 
to try locating the deer the following 
day. After asking a few people where 
we could find the nearest Game Pro- 
tector, we finally were directed to the 
home of Bill Carpenter in Mt. Jew- 
ett. We found Game Protector Carp- 
enter at his house and after showing 
him the piece of broken arrow and 
telling him the story, he decided to 
meet us at 8:00 a. m. the following 
morning to help us find the deer. 

The next morning six of our party 
met Bill and his brother and began 
the search. We searched from 8:00 to 
noon without ever finding a trace of 
the buck. 

What I would like to pass along 
to the fellow archer is simply this: If 
and when you get an arrow into a 
deer, don’t push him for at least two 
to three hours at the least. Let him 





go. This may seem like a long time 
but it’s certainly worthwhile waiting, 
Don’t bother your buck in the least, 
giving him plenty of time to lay down 
and really stiffen up. If I would have 
known that the Game Protector 
would have allowed us to look for 
my deer in the morning, I would 
never have tried to find him that 
evening. 

I also would like to take this op- 
portunity of thanking Mr. Carpenter, 
his brother, and all the five men who 
helped me look for my deer. If at 
any time you have a problem like 
this, don’t hesitate to see your local 
Game Protector. They can and will 
really help you, if it is at all possible. 


A Sportsman, 
North Apollo, Pa. 
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